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METHOD OF SELECTING AND TRAINING SALESMEN 


COMMON HUMAN INTEREST FACTS ABOUT LIFE INSURANCE ARE NOT UNDERSTOOD 
BECAUSE LIFE INSURANCE MEN TALK TOO MUCH ABOUT POINTS THAT DO 
NOT INTEREST THE PURCHASER, DECLARES HUGH CHALMERS 





Percentage of Income a Man Ought to Save, and the Amount of Insurance Required to Keep 
Family as He Wants Them Kept, Are the Important Factors; Not Policy Privileges, 
Company Statistics or the Weak Points of Other Companies 


Again THE NEWS is indebted to Edward A. Woods, President of the National Association, for a striking 


compilation of up-to-the-minute ideas in modern sales methods and organization. 


In his report on the 


methods used by Hugh Chalmers, President of the Chalmers Motor Company, Mr. Woods contributes 


to the life underwriter a collection of sales facts which are the observations of a master-salesman. 


In his 


comments on life insurance salesmanship, Mr. Chalmers makes it possible for the life underwriter to see 


himself as others see him.—Editor’s Note. 






Hugh Chalmers is a graduate of the National Cash Register 
Company, of which concern he was sales manager, at a re- 
ported salary larger than that of most railroad presidents, and 
he earned all of it. Heis now president of the Chalmers Motor 
Company, employing about 4,000 men, and building about 10,000 
Chalmers cars a year. His address on insurance salesmanship, 
before the Detroit Convention, is one that is still good reading 
for a salesman of life insurance or anything else. 

The Chalmers Company are not under the same necessity 
of training their own salesmen as a concern employing men 
to sell their cars exclusively. They distribute their cars 
through 100, what might be called “ jobbers’ houses,” their en- 
tire output being taken by these 100 distributors. These 100, 
in turn, sell the cars through automobile agencies of all kinds, 
many of whom sell other cars than the Chalmers. Therefore, 
both for the reason that their cars are sold to the 100 distrib- 
utors and that educating salespeople would be educating sellers 
of other cars than their own, it is not so necessary to train 
their salespeople as if they sold Chalmers cars only. Never- 
theless, any increased efficiency of salesmen of course helps 
to sell more Chalmers cars and therefore certain methods are 
used by the Chalmers Company in the training of salesmen, but 
they have little to do with the selection of them. 


Require Several Interviews 


Mr. Chalmers does not hire a man on the first interview; 
such a man is never entirely himself, is apt to be either self- 
conscious or over-anxious to make an impression. Before a 
man is engaged he has him interviewed by at least three per- 
sons of the Chalmers concern, thus checking up the judgment 
of one person by that of two others. In order to get a line on 
the man Mr. Chalmers makes use of the device of telling the 
man to take a pad and write on it, while he has to step out for 
a few minutes, an answer to the questions, “ Why should you 
work for the Chalmers Company?” and “Why should the 


Chalmers Company employ you?” This puts it up to the man 
to give good answers to both these questions and gives Mr. 
Chalmers some line on the man. 

The Chalmers Company, like other automobile companies, 
thoroughly district the country and have a definite plan as to 
the number of Chalmers cars to be marketed in each district, 
knowing the total number of automobiles in that territory and 


calculating the percentage of Chalmers cars. This method 
could be readily carried out by life insurance companies, as 
through the state insurance reports we have even more definite 
information that the motor companies get from the number of 
state motor licenses. 


The Flying Squadron 


The Chalmers Company require prospect cards to be made 
out as to prospective buyers, and one of their practices is to 
send a flying squadron—a group of highly specialized salesmen 
—into a territory where sales run unsatisfactorily ; take all the 
prospect cards there and, by actually selling these people that 
they have been asleep on, waken up the local salesmen. 

The Chalmers Company do not recognize the right of any 
salesman to own a prospect exclusively but make it a function 
of the head of the office to decide which of two salesmen is 
the proper one to take up the case, or perhaps allo* it to still 
a third, or decide how the credit of the case shall be divided, 
if at all. Mr. Chalmers does not know what percentage of 
salesmen succeeds and therefore what percentage of new men 
it is necessary to employ to maintain the sales force. Nor 
does he know the cost of salesmen, but he agrees that this is 
a most important subject for investigation and should be 
known. 

The Chalmers Company follow the practice of the National 
Cash Register Company in freely using the prize system; of- 
fering prizes of considerable value, largely on point contests. 
The prizes being offered at the present time are a trip to San 
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Francisco, a Chalmers car,,and numerous others. Conven- 
tions are held, addressed by Mr. Chalmers, and attended by 
the most conspicuously successful salesmen, whose expenses 
to the conventions are paid. Sales letters written by Mr. Chal- 
mers, are freely sent to all salesmen, educating them and 
stimulating them to increased activity and success. 


Proper Advertising 


Mr. Chalmers thoroughly believes that life insurance could 
be greatly furthered by proper advertising and the way 
thereby paved for easier work by the salesmen. He believes 
that this advertising should be practical and full of human in- 
terest; that the entire public, by common advertising of life 
insurance companies, should be informed as to the number of 
orphans left unprovided for, say last year in a given district, 
because of inadequate life insurance; as to the number of 
aged dependents who would not be so sad had they carried 
life insurance; as to the number of sons who had to come 
home from college because of their fathers dying without life 
insurance. He says the common human interest facts about 
life insurance are not understood, because life insurance men 
talk too much about points that do not interest the purchaser. 
Statistics, comparative tables, “knocking” other companies, 
should be replaced by bringing the human interest of life in- 
surance home to the prospect. He says nothing is so impor- 
tant to any man as the financial future of himself and his 
family, and that the life insurance agent, calling to help him 
solve this problem, should be a most welcome visitor to any 
man; and believes it is our fault, from our defective method 
of canvassing, that we are not the most welcome visitors. 
Such facts as what percentage of a man’s income he ought to 
pay for insurance; how much insurance is required to keep 
his family as he wants them kept—these are the important 
factors and not privileges in the policy, statistics about the 
company, and, still less, any facts about any other company. 

The Chalmers Company do a great deal of circularizing, 
getting selected names and circulars prepared by an expert. 
Mr. Chalmers says the National Cash Register get about one 
salesman out of ten applications; that mail order houses stop 
sending circulars when seven are not responded to. 


An Admirable Publication 


The Chalmers sales-book is an admirable publication. It is 
a loose-leaf style and is a combination of instruction on sales- 
manship and of knowledge of the Chalmers car. It gives the 
salesman everything from general information on how to sell, 
the approach, the interest, and closing the deal, to all kinds 
of technical knowledge about the Chalmers car in particular. 
It is a booklet of helps, not rules and requirements chiefly, 
and hence more read. A book of rules and regulations is 
seldom popular, but one valuable for helps is. And it is in 
loose-leaf style so that changes and additions can be made, 
continually freshening it up. The following are some quota- 
tions from this Chalmers sales-handbook. 

A salesman is one who takes things from where they 
are to where they ought to be. 

Have you ever stopped to think how much good sales- 
men do in individual cases? A salesman is a man with the 
courage of his convictions; he is one who will not take 
“no” for an answer. 

In every good sale the salesman renders a service to the 
buyer which is not compensated for by the price of the ar- 
ticle soid. 

Does the price of life insurance ‘represent the value re- 
ceived by the family of the insured? 

The art of salesmanship is sanctified by difficulties. It 
is difficulty that makes all art sacred. Anybody can do the 
easy things; it takes good men to accomplish the difficult. 
Proficiency in the art of salesmanship is as admirable as 
proficiency in law, or medicine, or engineering. Some day, 
if it does not now, the world at large will recognize the 
fact. Even now it practically admits it, because it pays its 
good saleman just as well as it pays its good men in other 
professions. 

However, you must never let the visitor know that you 


realize this advantage. Your attitude must always be that 
of one who is there to serve. 

There are said to be four mental steps in a sale—atten- 
tion, interest, desire for the article, and resolve to buy. 

Calling on prospects—Before approaching a prospective 
customer you must know your man. Here are some of the 
points to be studied: 

What type of man is he? 

What are his likes and dislikes, his fads and hobbies? 

Is he a club man? 

What are his favorite recreations? 

Has he any friends who own Chalmers cars? 

What automobile experience has he had? 

First impressions are of immense importance. The good 
salesman is careful of his personal appearance. Nine men 
out of ten will think better of you for having a clean shave, 
a clean collar, a fresh tie, shoes well cared for and clothes 
well pressed. If the man likes your looks the instant he 
sets eyes on you and is pleased with your manner from the 
start, you have gained a point. 


Commit No Offense 


Be careful that nothing in your manner offends your pros- 
pect. Do not go into a man’s office with your hat on. Do 
not go in smoking a cigar or cigarette. Do not wear loud 
clothes. A clever man has said: “The time has passed 
when automobiles could be sold on the strength of a 
checked vest.” 

Try to get at the man’s “ point of contact” at the earliest 
moment possible; in other words, try to establish a common 
bond of interest. But do not be familiar. 

Whenever possible, if you are not personally acquainted 
with the prospect, secure a letter of introduction from a 
friend, and be sure it is from a friend. 

Go to your prospect personally. If he is busy, take only 
a minute of his time. State your business and make an 
appointment to see him again. 

Walk into the prospect’s office with the idea in your mind 
that he is already sold. Carry yourself like a man. Make 
him consider you his equal in every way. You know your 


‘ 


_ business better than he does and for that reason you are en- 


titled to a respectful hearing. 
During your first visit, do not argue. 
Get the customer to asking questions. 


Avoid Technical Discussion 


Avoid technical discussion of mechanical features unless 
the customer shows interest in technical points. The aver- 
age buyer has no knowledge of machinery. A person buy- 
ing his first car takes it for granted that the machinery 
must be right because so many Chalmers cars are sold and 
so many races have been won by the Chalmers. Let the 
prospect ask about the technical features. Do not take a 
chance of boring him with talk he does not understand and 
which does not interest him, 

Have you ever noticed how, in salesmanship, the advan- 
tage lies distinctly with the man at whose place the trans- 
action occurs? 

If you go to call on a man at his office to sell him some- 
thing, he has, in the very nature of the case, a distinct ad- 
vantage over you. 

You can get into his office only at his sufferance; you can 
stay only as long as he is willing to let you stay. He may, 
and he usually does, lean back in his chair, look you over 
critically, and proceed to “ make it hard” for you. That is 
“human nature.” 

The advantage in the situation is distinctly his because 
he is in his own castle. 

More than a year before the battle of Waterloo, the Duke 
of Wellington had looked over the region where the battle 
ultimately took place, and had noted that Mount St. Jean 
would prove an ideal place to station an army for a battle. 

When he found himself in the campaign against Napo- 
leon, he got his army stationed on this mount and forced 
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Napoleon to fight him on his own ground. To this piece 
of strategy alone did Wellington owe his victory. 

Suppose the prospective buyer comes into your place of 
business seeking what you have to sell, instead of your 
going to his place of business begging him to consider what 
you have to sell? Isn’t there a vast difference? 

The basis of all business is confidence. You cannot sell 
anything to a man until he has confidence in you, in your 
house, and in the product you represent. Your effort from 
the very start with a customer should be to build up in his 
mind that feeling of confidence, which is the foundation of 
every clean business transaction. 


A Knock Is a Boost 


Never “knock” your competitors. Admit the good 
points of the competing cars if the customer brings them 
up, but show him how the Chalmers has other good points 
which more than outweigh these. 

If, after talking to the prospect, he expresses a desire to 
see some competing car, offer to drive him to the opposi- 
tion salesroom. Take him in and introduce him. The sug- 
gestion is immediately made to the prospect’s mind that the 
Chalmers dealers must feel pretty confident of his car when 
he will take the prospective buyer to an opposition dealer. 


The experience of some of our best dealers sho-vs that in” 


nine cases out of ten the man returns to have another look 
at the Chalmers. 

Price is the rock on which most salesmen founder. The 
minute the average salesman begins to talk of price, he loses 
control of himself. If you do not think you are selling the 
best on the market to-day, get in some other line of busi- 
ness regardless of compensation. When a man comes in, 
and you feel you are giving him a dollar’s worth of goods 
for every dollar he spends, do not linger on the price, go 
on and tell him what he is getting, and when he asks for 
the price, tell him $1,950, and come out with it good and 
strong, and if you do not believe that our car is worth every 
cent you ask for it, get out of the business. 

Don’t be afraid to tell the customer the price and tell 
“him that it is worth $2,500, and that it ought to sell for that. 
Do not lose a chance to talk about other cars; know what 
their weak points are. Do not use them on your customer, 
but know about them. 

The important thing—the thing toward which you have 
been working all the time—is to get the order actually 
signed. Make a brief summary of all the important talking 
points. Endeavor to keep the prospect from talking at this 
time, excepting to admit the truth of each one of your 
claims. 

Begin filling out an order blank, asking color option de- 
sired, equipment, date of shipment, etc. 


Timidity a Handicap 


Do not be afraid of asking the prospect for his order. 
Do not be afraid of forcing the sale. Too many salesmen 
fail right at this point. They are afraid of losing the sale 
if they push the matter and hence they put off the final 
effort “until to-morrow.” 

Always talk to close a deal quickly. The man who walks 
out of the store is often lost. Tell the prospect that he has 
looked at so many cars that he is now becoming confused. 
And do not talk too much. Many an otherwise good sales- 
man talks himself out of a sale when he could close up fast 
if he would let the prospect do the talking. 

Here at the Chalmers factory, we have a desire to im- 
press two ideas upon every visitor to the factory. First, 
that we are a live concern; second, that we are courteous 
and fair in all our business dealings. 

We have a pleasant reception room on the first floor of 
one of the main buildings. This room is fitted up as a 
comfortable and interesting place for a visitor to spend 
a little time. 

An intelligent man is constantly in attendance in this 
room. The moment any one comes in the door this at- 
tendant is “right on the job” to receive him. He has been 


taught to move quickly; to give the visitor at once the im- 
pression that he is in a place that is alive—where things go 
with vim and snap, where business is the order of the day, 
and where business is attended to. 

This man is taught also, that every visitor, no matter who 
he may be or what his business, shall be treated with the 
utmost courtesy and consideration. The general policy of 
the company in this respect is well outlined in the following 
notice which hangs in a prominent place in the reception 
room: 





E believe that every one with something to sell who 

calls here, comes in the belief that he can render 
us aservice. On that account, the officers and department 
heads of this company expect to receive every one who 
calls with a legitimate proposition. It is not always 
possible for them to see visitors at once, but it is our 
desire that no one should be kept waiting a minute 
longer than is absolutely necessary. 

Newspapers and magazines are at your disposal while 
waiting. Ask the attendant for the paper from your 
home city. 

Writing paper, envelopes and postal cards may be had 
at the Information Desk. 

Stamps may be purchased, and mail deposited, at the 
Information Desk. 

There are telephones, both Bell and Home; at your 
disposal. The attendant will direct you to them. 

We have a telegraph station here, both Postal’ and 
Western Union wires. You can file messages at the 
Information Desk and they will be promptly sent out. 


Our New York salesroom is a model in this respect. The 
salesmen have desks at the rear of the large show room. 
The moment the front door opens someone is instantly at 
hand to greet the visitor, whoever he may be, and to accord 
him every possible attention. The salesmen in the New 
York office move quickly. They are keen and alert in their 
very demeanor. They instantly give the visitor the idea 
that he is in a live business institution. . 





Outside Influence 


It is remarkable how sales are influenced by persons 
who are not themselves actual buyers. It may be a school 
boy seeking knowledge about gas engines. It may be a 
young engineer, a man from the country, a mechanic, or 
even a servant, but you never can tell when that person 
will influence a sale either for you or against you. | 


THE ALCHEMY OF LIFE INSURANCE 

Death is commonly the end of all money-making. The 
great J. P. Morgan used to be able to hold up a little scrap 
of paper and say, “Let this be worth $10,000,000,” and it be- 
came worth that amount precisely. The financial world was 
ready to ratify the valuation he had placed upon it. But the 
magic of his touch vanished with his death. The tendency of 
that event, if anything, was to diminish rather than increase 
the value of the assets he left behind him. 

But there is an important exception to the rule that death is 
the end of all money-making. That exception is life insur- 
ance. Life insurance makes any man as powerful at his 
death as J. P. Morgan was when he was living. It enables 
him to hold up a certain scrap of paper—a mere written 
promise—and say, “Let this be worth the amount stated 
herein,” and lo! it becomes worth it immediately on his 
decease. He has to die in order that his words may have 
effect, but he would have to die anyhow, and outside of life 
insurance his death would not be financially fruitful. 

It matters not how little the scrap of paper may have cost 
—it may have cost only one annual premium—the effect is the 
same, the promise blossoms into full performance. What a 
blessing is life insurance! It is the true philosopher’s stone 
which the alchemists looked for. It transmutes paper into 
gold, sorrow into sunshine, stones into bread.—Prudential 


Weekly Record. 
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UNDERLYING PRINCIPLES OF 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


No Man is as Great as His Company — No Company 
as Great as the Institution of Life Insurance — 
Story of the Agent 


To interestingly interpret real history of the National 
Association is by no means an easy task. It would 
doubtless have been difficult to select an individual 
better qualified to carry out this mission at the World’s 
Insurance Congress than former National President 
Hubert H. Ward of Portland, Ore. Mr. Ward has been 
in close touch with Association affairs for almost two 
decades. In his speech before the Congress on October 
6, he paid a well deserved tribute to the able leaders 
who have piloted the organization through stormy seas 
and contributed so liberally toward the furtherance 
of Association ideals.— Editor’s Note. 


The World’s Insurance Congress program for the third 
day very aptly refers to associations as “ The Insurance Uni- 
versities.” The particular college of this great insurance uni- 
versity which has been assigned to me for discussion is the 
National Association of Life Underwriters, the first national 
“ get-together-club” ever organized by any branch of life in- 
surance. The deep, underlying principle of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters is that no man is as great 
as his company; no company is as great as life insurance. 
Therefore, in the development and growth of this association, 
the agent and the company are placed respectively in third 
and second places, while life insurance, as an institution, holds 
first place. Life insurance, as an institution, has for its end 
and object the protection of the insured in particular and 
of society in general; the company and the agent being means 
merely to that end. 


Development 


Life insurance has developed by leaps and bounds until 
to-day it is the second largest business in existence, being 
exceeded only by steam railroads, and millions of the securi- 
ties of steam railroads lie in the vaults of the life insurance 
companies’ home offices. There is a reason for the life in- 
surance business being the second largest in the world—it 
fulfils a need of mankind which no other institution ever did, 
or ever will fulfil, The history of its development and 
growth is most interesting. The part which the agent has 
played in that development and growth is by no means the 
least part. 

Modern life insurance on the old line or legal reserve plan 
has been surrounded and safeguarded by Nature’s great law 
of averages in mortality as applied to large groups of men 
by the mathematical principle of average. So great is this 
law and so well balanced is the application to the business 
that there is no other commercial enterprise which can be 
so accurately prognosticated as to its future. The very fact 
that life insurance has this safeguard is in part responsible 
for its wonderful growth. The system itself now has the 
confidence of the world. 

The story of the agent in the field, the man with the rate 
book, is, however, a very different one from the orderly and 
constructive story of the mathematical or actuarial side of life 
insurance. Life insurance to-day is what it -is because of 
the agent in the field who wrote the business, and it is what 
it is-in spite of the agent in the field.. In days past, the 
unscientific, unbusiness-like and, sometimes, unscrupulous 
agent has been his own worst enemy, and as such has been, 
under the old methods, one of the destructive elements in 
the business. 

. The truth is the very best that can be told of life insurance. 
The truth has never injured life insurance. It is the false- 
hoods, told through ignorance or with intent to deceive, 
which have been in the past the greatest drawback to the 
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development of life insurance along proper lines, resulting 
in much of the disbelief which*has existed concerning the 
business. 

I have said that the agent in the old days and under the 
old methods was often his own worst enemy. He was egged 
on by old home office methods which demanded increased 
production of insurance to a point where he almost felt that 
his very existence consisted in his ability to build up his 
agency, or his company, on the ruins of other agencies and 
other companies. The overhead cost to the agent, agencies 
and companies by this method of procedure became ruinous; 
it became prohibitive. Strange to say, it was not the home 
office which first discovered this fact. It was the agent in 
the field. 


A Dream 


Some forty-five years ago a dreamer dreamed a dream. 
He was in the midst of conditions then extant, and his vision 
carried him years into the future. He saw the possibilities 
there were for American life insurance. He probably saw 
that the company and the agent, who in those days seemed 
to think that they were the whole thing in life insurance, 
should play secondary parts to the man who carried the 
policy. This dreamer was Colonel Chauncey Monroe Ransom, 
then of Baltimore, editor and publisher of an insurance 
journal. His daily work brought him in close contact with 
the chaotic conditions of his time and also with many of the 
leaders in life insurance of that day. Fortunately, in his 
travels he was able to find a few managers and general agents 
who were willing to give a receptive ear to his story—yes, to 
his prophecy. He began his efforts at Cincinnati in 1870, 
and after two years of spasmodic effort, succeeded, with the 
local aid of Robert Lansing Douglas and others, in organiz- 
ing the first association of life underwriters at Cincinnati. 
This was shortly followed by another association in Cleve- 
land. These two organizations united to form the Ohio 
Association. These three organizations were disbanded in 
1878, after stormy years of effort to enforce rules which were 
intended to bring about a millennium at once. Their influence 
was too restricted geographically to make any marked effect 
upon the life insurance business at large at that time. 


The First to Endure 


Colonel Ransom, not dismayed by the failure in Ohio, be- 
gan five years later his efforts in Boston, and on April 18th, 
1883, the Boston Life Underwriters Association was organ- 
ized in the office of The Standard, Colonel Ransom’s paper. 
This association was the first of its kind to endure. Shortly 
thereafter it was followed by another association organized 
at Pittsburgh. During the six years following, local associa- 
tions were formed at Detroit, St. Paul, Buffalo, New York 
City, Philadelphia, Kansas City, Chicago, Cleveland, and in 
the states of Maine and New Hampshire. In 1800 five more 
were added—namely, Cincinnati, Providence, Baltimore, Ne- 
braska and Vermont—making seventeen in all. 

These seventeen associations, with the exception of St. 
Paul, Kansas City and Cincinnati, took part, through their 
delegates, in forming the National Association of Life Under- 
writers at a convention held at the Parker House, Boston, 
June 18 and 10, 1890. 

Unfortunately for the rapid development of the under- 
lying principle of this movement, some of the life insurance 
companies at that time began to speed up for production of 
business. From 1800 to the time of the great investigation 
in 1905 and 1906, competition ran riot—to such an extent 
that it seemed as though the policies of the home offices and 
the policies of the National Association of Life Underwriters 
were directly antagonistic to each other. It was during the 
latter years of this period that the speaker was chosen to lead 
this organization for one year as its executive head. 

The effect of the home offices’ demands for “business at 
any cost” seemed to create a reflex action in the association 
movement and, as the speaker remembers those days, it seemed 
as though the chief function of the National Association of 
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Life Underwriters was the political fight at conventions which 
centered around the presidency. 

Through all these years, however, there were “men with 
visions,” and their numbers were gradually increasing. There 
were Cochran of New York, Bowles of Detroit, Register of 
Philadelphia, Wyman of Chicago, Dolph of Cincinnati, and 
’ others of that day who worked and worked for the ultimate 
upbuilding of the underlying principle of this association 
movement—namely, the bettering of field conditions for the 
agent and through that betterment an improved situation for 
the companies themselves and a decided benefit for the in- 
sured. 


Dark Days 


The men whose names I have just mentioned were presi- 
dents of this association during those dark days which were 
marking the transition from old methods to the better con- 
ditions of to-day, and they were ably assisted by others in 
the ranks to whom the “ vision” had been given. 

During this transition period, covering the years from 1807 
to 1905, each succeeding president seemed to feel it incum- 
bent upon himself to do a great deal of traveling for the pur- 
pose of visiting the old associations and creating new ones. 
Each president seemed to feel that in order to make his 
administration a success he must cover a greater mileage than 
his predecessor. Each president gave of his time and money 
freely. The association grew apace as the result of the work 
done by these presidents, but the movement seemed to have 
its thoughts on the past. The movement needed a torch to 
furnish a light with which to guide the masses of field men 
to this “vision,” which at that time was seen by but few. 

That torch was provided by the great upheaval of life in- 
surance in 1905 and 1906. This upheaval started out to be an 
investigation of companies, but before it was finished, it 
proved to be an ordeal for life insurance. Some of the com- 
panies had enemies, some had traducers. The flame of in- 
vidious comparison rapidly spread from the companies as 
individuals to life insurance as an institution. Unfortunately, 
the policy-holders themselves were altogether too ignorant 
of the technical, the business and the ethical side of life in- 
surance. The insuring public needed to be educated. Unfor- 
tunately, the press of the land knew altogether too little about 
life insurance, as was evidenced by many of the editorials 
and by many of the scare headlines which topped unjust items 
about life insurance during that investigation. 


From Bad to Worse 


Seemingly things were going from bad to worse. Many 
of the sober-minded, thinking business men of America began 
to lose faith in life insurance and to lapse policies in some of 
the companies which were under fire. Many of the news- 
papers unconsciously helped them along. The state insur- 
ance commissioners of that day suddenly waked up and 
then became alarmed. Unfortunately, some of them took 
extreme views along the idea that there was nothing honest 
about the life insurance companies or their officials. This 
feeling of distrust on the part of insurance commissioners 
on the one side and the feeling of dread on the part of home 
office officials concerning commissioners and legislatures on 
the other side, created a deadlock between the home offices 
and the insurance departments and legislatures. Neither side 
seemed to be willing to trust the other. 

Here, then, was the psychological moment for the agent 
in the field. The old type of agent of which I speak had 
looked upon himself as an individual strictly representing 
his company. He looked upon his competitor as an enemy. 
He suddenly awoke to find that he and his imaginary enemy, 
working hand in hand, could serve a purpose which would 
not be served in any other way. He suddenly found himself 
standing in the center of a triangle. At one point of the 
triangle stood the policy-holders, at another point the home 
offices, and at the third point the state insurance depart- 
ments and the legislatures. He found himself the one 
medium that could shorten the lines of this triangle and 
bring these three points closer together. He found that the 


first step necessary to be taken should be one of under- 
standing. 

The then president of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, Charles W. Scovel of Pittsburgh, ably assisted 
by willing associates, devoted practically all of his time and 
much money in an effort to accomplish this result. An appeal 
was finally made to the President of the United States in 
an effort to clear the atmosphere and restore public con- 
fidence in order that a new foundation of mutual trust and 
respect might be created whereon to rear a greater life in- 
surance. 

The speaker has always regretted that at that particular 
time absence from this country on private business matters 
kept him out of the wonderful constructive work which was 
being done by some of those noble fellows who helped to save 
the situation and who are to-day the backbone of modern 
field conditions. Some of the names which will grow brighter 
as the years pass include those of Charles W. Scovel, Frank 
EK. McMullen, Ernest J. Clark, Richard E. Cochran, Chas. 
Jerome Edwards, William C. Johnson, Everett H. Plummer, 
William D. Wyman, and a long list of efficient associates 
who, with a singleness of purpose and an unselfishness rarely 
paralleled, did much to steer the great institution of life in- 
surance through the breakers of that upheaval. 


The Chicago Conference 


The climax of the various efforts made by the President 
of the United States, by state governors, attorneys-general 
and insurance commissioners, by home office officials, by life 
insurance agents, working under the banner of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, and by many prominent 
policy-holders, was what is now commonly known as the 
“Chicago Conference.” This conference was held in Feb- 
ruary, 1906, and as Scovel puts it, “ Thus it came about that 
the organized agents, who, during twenty-three years had 
restricted their own activity to field matters exclusively, were 
called upon to act for life insurance in general and for the 
policy-holder in particular. The agent-delegates were en- 
rolled with the state officials as members of the Chicago Con- 
ference. Of the many company officials present, several were 
allowed to speak only by special consent.” 

William J. Graham, the actuarial advisor to the Commit- 
tee of Fifteen which developed from the Chicago Conference, 
delivered an address at the I91I convention of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, from which I quote in 
part as follows: 


Revolution 


The revolution in life insurance, dating from five or six 
years back, has done much to develop the force of the 
agent in life insurance affairs. It has emphasized the 
agent’s position as a representative, alike of the policy- 
holder and the company. I think much of this recognition 
of the dual capacity of the agent was first won by the 
representatives of the Life Underwriters’ Association at 
the convention of governors, attorneys-general and insur- 
ance commissioners at Chicago in February, 1906. 

This was an epochal convention, the first that ever 
brought together the officials of the different states in joint 
conference to make for uniform action and uniform laws. 
Company officials beyond number were present at the con- 
vention and later before the famous Committee of Fifteen 
which emanated from this convention. Unfortunately and 
unreasonably the utterances of company officials were dis- 
counted at that time. It was then that the agent stepped 
in for the recognition which was due him as a representative 
of the policy-holder, as well as of the company. The words 
of the agent as spoken by Mr. Scovel and Mr. McMullen 
and later by William C. Johnston, Charles Jerome Edwards 
and others won from state officials and legislatures con- 
sideration which was denied at that time to the utterances 
of the officials. The agent at that time took his part in 
the reconstruction era and in forwarding the Renaissance 
of life insurance—and took it well. 
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So spoke Mr. Graham, and he was one who knew. 

Prior to this Chicago Conference, the agent in the field may 
properly be said to have represented his company and only 
his company. His thoughts were more or less restricted. 
They were not upon life insurance as an institution, but rather 
upon the development of his own individual company and the 
fattening of his own pocketbook. 

The new line of work done by the agent as a result of 
the upheaval, while proving of benefit to the company and to 
the insured, proved of greater benefit to himself. It caused 
him to awake and find his true sphere of endeavor. It taught 
him that as the trend of modern religious thought is along 
the line of the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
man, so should the trend of modern successful life insurance 
salesmanship be along the line of the fatherhood of life insur- 
ance and the brotherhood of life insurance companies: the 
fatherhood of life insurance meaning the institution of life 
insurance as a protector of the home, the community and 
the nation; the brotherhood of life insurance companies mean- 
ing that each company could, in the future, best build up its 
own business by recognizing itself, not as an arbitrary in- 
dividual, but as one of a brotherhood of companies, the basic 
principle of which must be the upbuilding of the institution 
of life insurance and the utter elimination of the tearing 
down of other companies by unethical competitive methods 
of doing business. 


Life Association News 


Therefore, I say, from the date of the Chicago Conference 
the National Association of Life Underwriters sprang into 
real life. One of the manifestations of this real life was 
the establishment of an official journal, Life Association News, 
a monthly paper devoted to the principles of the Associa- 
tion and published by the Association at 56 Pine Street, New 
York City. Everett M. Ensign, its editor, is also Correspond- 
ing Secretary of the Association. 

The discovery by the agent that his primary thought should 
no longer be the commission which he could get from writing 
a policy, but rather that it should be the greatest good that 
he could do for the insured, made of him a different being. 
The admissions by the home offices and by the insurance 
departments that the agent was a representative of the policy- 
holder, as well as of the company, was largely instrumental 
in enabling the agent to find an outlet for his endeavors in 
his efforts to upbuild that for which the National Association 
of Life Underwriters was brought into existence. 

Consequently, since the Chicago Conference, history has 
been made rapidly by this association. It is no longer a one- 
man affair. Its conventions are no longer political squabbles. 
It is no longer necessary for the association to hunt for 
timber to take the presidency. There are dozens of under- 
studies amply able to step into the breach at any time. In 
the old days the president often ran the association about 
as he saw fit. The present plan is an executive cabinet, con- 
sisting of seven men, including the president, on whom the 
responsibility of the success of the movement rests between 
conventions. Back of this cabinet lies the executive commit- 
tee, holding semi-annual meetings, and consisting of one 
member from each association. There are to-day 130 local 
associations with membership in the national body. 


Association Work 


Larger opportunities must of necessity demand greater re-, 
sults. The National Association movement to-day is further- 
ing a number of important things which look to the conserva- 
tion of life insurance; to the elimination of evil practices and 
high overhead cost; to the education not only of the insur- 
ing public, but also of the student body in our colleges and 
high schools; to the reduction or the elimination of the taxa- 
tion evil, now one of the greatest drawbacks to the fulfill- 
ment of the mission of life insurance as an institution— 
namely, the elimination of want. The taxation propaganda 
has been strongly headed by Edward A. Woods of Pitts- 
burgh, now president of the Association. 


To carry on the campaign for these and other purposes, 
the Association has established its Bureau of Education and 
Conservation. This is a comparatively new development and 
has been most ably presided over by Warren M. Horner of 
Minneapolis, chairman. One of the ends desired by this 
Bureau is a radical departure in advertising life insurance. 
It aims to supplement the present purely partisan type of 
company advertising by adding a comprehensive plan for the 
institutional advertising of life insurance on a non-partisan 
platform. A proposition so far-reaching as this must of 
necessity grow slowly, and as it grows some of the details 
must from time to time be changed. At the present this 
Bureau is directing, through an increasing number of local 
associations, the institutional advertising of life insurance by 
human interest advertisements and stories in the daily papers 
for quick consumption, ultimately to be rounded out by a 
direct advertising campaign of like nature in periodicals of 
nation-wide circulation. 


Education 


Another movement now being directed by the Bureau is 
the introduction of life insurance courses into the curricula 
of many of the universities and colleges of America. This 
will later be followed by educational lectures and class room 
work in high schools and preparatory schools. Realizing the 
lack of an adequate text-book, exclusively devoted to life 
insurance for colleges, high schools and general use, the 
Bureau has procured the writing of such a book (now off 
the press) by Professor S. S. Huebner, Ph.D., of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, a leading authority on the subject. 

Recently an effort was made in one of our large cities to 
ascertain the feeling of the public mind on the subject of life 
insurance and the life insurance agent. One of the questions 
asked was, “Is the average life insurance agent welcome to 
call upon you?” Answers developed the fact that the life 
insurance salesman was “persona non grata” in the offices 
of thirty per cent of the business and professional men of 
that city where the inquiry was made. 

This and other similar observations have developed the fact 
to the leaders of the association movement that two classes 
of individuals must be further educated on the subject of 
life insurance—namely, the agent and the policy-holder. In 
part, as a result of the educational movements fostered by 
the National Association, some of the companies are install- 
ing life insurance correspondence schools of salesmanship 
for their agents. Agencies are holding weekly meetings or 
periodical meetings where the agents are instructed not only 
on the subjects of their own company and how to sell its 
policies, but also on the general subject of life insurance as an 
institution. The larger agencies are employing salaried men 
whose duties are to secure agents and to train those agents 
when secured, not only in salesmanship, but also in the ethics 
of the business. Some of the local associations are deeply 
interested in delivering courses of lectures on life insurance 
in universities and high schools to the student body and to 
the public. 


Lecture Courses 


These lecture courses frequently develop an interest on the 
subject in the faculty of the institutions where such lectures 
are given. It follows that the colleges in turn add life insur- 
ance courses to their curricula. While it is undoubtedly true 
that some of these colleges are doing so in an experimental 
way, nevertheless it is a fact that to-day over seventy colleges 
and universities in the United States have adopted, to a 
greater or less degree, courses in life insurance instruction. 

It is a conceded point that the public at large needs great 
instruction on the subject of life insurance as an institution 
and on its benefits to the individual, to the family, to the 
community and to the nation. It is further admitted that 
the agent is the man on whom this burden must, to a great 
extent, fall. Therefore, the necessity, as never before, is for 
agents who are themselves trained and educated, not along 
the narrow paths of the past, but in the broader highways of 
the present. 
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The National Association of Life Underwriters has just 
completed its twenty-fifth year. One month ago it held in 
San Francisco its twenty-sixth annual convention. Those 
twenty-five years have been years of struggle; years of effort, 
often followed by failure; years of experiment along lines, 
good, bad and indifferent, and, in a measure, years of recon- 
struction. Those years have not been without their successes. 
Particularly have the years since the Chicago Conference in 
1906 been marked with decided success and advancement 
along all lines. While it has had as an organization much 
to do in reconstruction of old methods, it has also been busy 
with new and constructive building along many lines of work. 
It may be said that the association has now passed the period 
of reconstruction and is now well out on the high seas of 
construction. 

Its present mission and its future mission are those of use- 
fulness and service to the greatest number of people. This 
can only be reached through the education of desirable agents 
and the elimination of undesirable agents; through correct 
methods of salesmanship; truthful presentation of the sub- 
ject and honorable competition. 


Constructive Work 

The National Association of Life Underwriters has come 
into its own. It has reached the full stature of manhood. 
It is a purely representative body. Its membership consists 
of the men who are the direct representatives of the com- 
panies and of the policy-holders at one and the same time. 
The National Association, with its wider experience, and its 
broader knowledge, and its greater opportunities, is to-day 
enabled to accomplish along constructive lines much for the 
upbuilding of life insurance as a national institution. 

Let me repeat, the deep underlying principle of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters is that no man is as great 
as his company, no company is as great as the institution of 
life insurance. If its members live up to this principle, selfish- 
ness, greed, and their attending evils will be, if not entirely 
eliminated, so minimized ds to be a negligible quantity in the 
future development of the institution. The agents in the 
field, members of this great association movement, stand 
ready to work hand in hand with company officials, with in- 
surance departments, with legislatures and with policy-holders 
for the future of the business. Its plea to the world is that 
the association movement be taken at its face value; that its 
members be recognized as the representatives of that which 
is highest in ethics, in constructiveness and in conservation 
of the business. 

The National Association of Life Underwriters asks from 
the home office officials, from the state insurance commission- 
ers and from the public at large their assistance in its effort 
to weed out from this business the unethical, the unscrupu- 
lous, the untruthful and the destructive type of agent in order 
that this movement may the better accomplish its ultimate 
end, which is the greatest good for the greatest number with 
a minimum of waste. 


LOOKING BACKWARD FIFTY YEARS 


Fifty years ago the man who insured for the benefit of 
his family was looked upon by the average citizen as a kind 
of cross between a well-meaning crank and a blasphemous 
dare-devil who presumed to cast dice on the inscrutable de- 
crees of Providence. 

Twenty-five years ago the average insurance man was 
regarded by his neighbor as a nimble-tongued schemer who 
gained an easy living at the expense of other people’s credulity. 

To-day, the man who isn’t insured somewhere, somehow, 
for the benefit of somebody, is likely to be a bad risk of 
some kind—either physically, mentally, or morally. 

Insurance is as much a part of modern life as the telephone 
or the street railway, and we have fully awakened to the 
fact that the insurance man to be a success must be not only 
clever, quick witted, energetic and worldly wise—but must 
be a man of reputation and probity, and must live up to that 
reputation—or get out of the insurance business—Los Angeles 
Express. 


SCOVEL’S OFFICIAL REPORT ON 
WORLD’S INSURANCE CONGRESS 


Former National President Has Closely Followed 
Progress of the Movement Since Its Incep- 
tion at Detroit Convention 


As our association’s delegate and National Council mem- 
ber at the World’s Insurance Congress, held at San Francisco, 
October 4-14, 1915, under the auspices of the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition, I beg to submit the following 
report: 

Having followed closely the development of the whole 
idea and plan from its first suggestion by one of our own 
members, William L. Hathaway, at our 1910 convention in 
Detroit; having attended the sessions of the Congress and 
of the Council and all its committees; and having carefully 
read many of the addresses after already hearing them, I 
deem it proper to record here my conviction that this move- 
ment, even if it were to end with due publication of the 
proceedings to date, cannot fail to exert a profound and 
lasting influence; and that, if wisely followed up by the 
permanent organization now begun, it will prove to be truly 
epoch making in the history of the vast public and private 
interests linked together by the name insurance. 


Universal Recognition 


Three main grounds support this conviction. First, the 
unique recognition given to insurance in the eyes of the 
world. This recognition was in the highest degree official— 
by express action of the State Commission, the National 
Commission and the International Exposition, itself officially 
recognized by nearly all foreign governments. 

The recognition was unique in this, above all else, that it 
singled out insurance from other lines of business and classi- 
fied it under the head of social economy. This classifica- 
tion, adopted after much discussion by these three official 
bodies, to which that judicial function was ‘accorded by all 
the governments, is authoritative; beyond appeal. It has pro- 
found and lasting significance. 

The recognition, furthermore, was active, continuous and 
on a vast scale of publicity. A full commissionership of 
insurance was created, Mr. Hathaway being the logical and 
efficient incumbent, and thoroughly equipped to handle a 
world-wide correspondence through scores of thousands of 
letters and bulletins. Thus has brought together an unparal- 
leled series of insurance events, beginning in April, 1914, with 
the public dedication of the first and largest of the Exposi- 
tion buildings; resumed a year later in the “Nine Years 
After” celebration of how insurance had rebuilt the city; 
continued through innumerable conventions of insurance in- 
terests, including that of our own association; and culminat- 
ing in the World’s Insurance Congress itself, called together 
officially in the name of the nation by the Exposition, through 
its commissioner, and with the co-operation of over one 
hundred organizations representing all classes of insurance, 
all parts of the country and thirteen foreign nations, despite 
the world war. No recognition remotely approaching this 
has ever been accorded to insurance before. 


Symposium of Ideas 


Second, the meeting of minds and men; the symposium 
of ideas. Fifty addresses were carefully prepared by picked 
men for the first week’s regular sessions, and half as many 
more for the second week’s open air events. Probably no 
one class of insurance has ever assembled such a representa- 
tion of its own leading minds by themselves; and, of course, 
there has never been anything like such a gathering of the 
leading minds of all classes together. Moreover, these minds 
at former gatherings have been busied with the internal prob- 
lems of their own class, or at most with this or that par- 
ticular outside relation. Here, for the first time, were they 
called on to speak from a real world platform; to view the 
nature, interests and services of their own class of insurance: 
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through a wide-angled lens, taking in at the same time all the 
other classes of insurance and the whole broad field of human 
activity. 

This broader vision and longer perspective were noticeable 
to many of the addresses when separately heard; much more 
so when read together. Familiar truths took on deeper mean- 
ings. General relations, heretofore vague and fanciful when 
thought of at all, began to seem clearer and more practical. 
The reader of these proceedings will find a body of insurance 
literature remarkable for its bird’s-eye sweep over past and 
present achievement in all branches, and wholly unprecedented 
in its suggestion of future trends and possibilities. If ideas 
can live and grow by their own vital force, the influence of 
this great symposium is bound to be felt long and far. 


Common Cause 


Third, the new sense of common cause felt by those leaders 
individually, and expressed in the plan for continuing the 
National Council permanently. This is what bids fair to be 
epoch making. Not as an organization for either offense or 
defense; nor, indeed, for any direct action upon the current 
issues that agitate this or that class of insurance to-day and 
can best be dealt with by the existing organizations each in 
its own way. No; its purposes are deeper and broader; its 
influence will lie, not in actions, but in ideas. Its first great 
task is to publish the record and addresses to date and dis- 
tribute them as widely as possible throughout and beyond the 
ranks of insurance, in complete form and in separate pam- 
phlets and volumes. 

The central idea the National Insurance Council stands for is 
that insurance of every kind, while it must be operated strictly 
as a business to be at all efficient, is in its essence and results 
not nearly so much a mere business as it is a great co-opera- 
tion of people; a social process; a branch of social economy. 
This central idea, as it is gradually grasped and dwelt upon 
by all insurance men, will give us all a realizing sense of 
common cause and we will readily evolve the related ideas 
than can best be discussed and propagated in common. And 
as the people at large also come to realize the true social 
status of all insurance, their whole habitual attitude toward 
each class of insurance will be profoundly affected, with prac- 
tical results of greatest moment for them and for us. 

The same high authority that has finally classified insurance 
as it should be also created the National Council itself and 
delegated to it just these official functions. The Council can 
and should continue to speak on these matters, not as the 
mere voice of insurance raised in its own interest, but as the 
official body commissioned by the International Exposition 
and the governments behind it to gather from all sources and 
to disseminate everywhere the great truths of insurance and 
its relations to society. It can speak verily “as one having 
authority.” As such its voice will have a distinctive carrying 
quality both to the ears of insurance men and to those of the 
great public. What other voice imaginable could be more fit 
or more likely to carry the true social status of insurance into 
the minds and hearts of the people? 


People Are Ready 


And the people are ready for that message; the times are 
ripe for it. Isolated individualism, unbridled competition have 
had their day. Co-operation, social solidarity, are the key- 
notes of the Twentieth Century. Individualism voluntarily 
combining into collectivism; private business becoming deeply 
conscious of its social relations, and society itself more and 
more conscious of those same relations—these are the strong 
forward currents of the times. Insurance is now given the 
right and the opportunity to ride foremost on that mighty 
current; it has been officially placed above the plane of other 
business as being a social process even more vitally than it 
is a commercial process. 

To get that truth, in all its fullness of meaning, into the 
more and more receptive consciousness of the people, begin- 
ning with ourselves, is the most momentous duty of this gen- 
eration of insurance men. On this, in the last analysis, hangs 


the solution of the most difficult problems now confronting 
the respective branches of insurance. This supreme duty can 
be done by all of us together far better than separately. 
The official commission for this truly epoch-making service 
is already given into the hands of the National Insurance 
Council. 

I have stated these considerations thus fully both to help 
our Association members to realize their own vital interest in 
this movement, and also to help combat two wrong tendencies 
that have cropped out here and there. One is the tendency 
to belittle the importance of the Congress because the attend- 
ance and the current publicity were not large. That was, of 
course, due to the extraordinary counter-attractions for the 
people, and the all too great seriousness and bulk of the ad- 
dresses for the newspapers and most of the trade journals. It 
no more lessened the real importance of the Congress than 
the importance of a city’s bank clearings is lessened by being 
handled in small quarters and by humble messengers. What 
really counts. is that these insurance-idea-clearings were much 
the biggest of record. 


A Suspicion 

The other wrong tendency is the ever-present suspicion that 
the other chap, in advocating the continuance of the National 
Council, has some axe of his own to grind. He has. But it 
must be our axe too, or the grindstone won't work. No or- 
ganization machinery is planned such as could be made to 
work for any particular or selfish interest. At any such at- 
tempt it would fall to pieces. Voluntary cohesion is its only 
bond; substantial unanimity its only strength. Its one product 
is ideas; its one purpose to serve all insurance and all the 
people. 

The plan of organization was left to be worked out fully 
by a Provisional Central Committee and submitted to the 
various organizations like our own as the basis for their 
continuing membership. In general the plan contemplates 
that the National Insurance Council, to meet at three-year 
intervals, shall consist of delegates from “national organiza- 
tions of insurance and related activities,’ each organization 
to pay an admission fee of $25.00 for general administrative 
purposes. No other fees or dues are now proposed, nor any 
office or salaried staff. The governing body, to meet yearly, 
is the Central Committee, planned to consist of not over three 
members each from the five main classes of insurance— 
leaving open for the present the question of how the “ related 
activities’ can best co-operate with the work of this govern- 
ing body. The Central Committee was provisionally consti- 
tuted (subject to change by any organization of its individual 
member thereof), by appointment of the Exectuive Com- 
mittee of the World’s Insurance Congress, the Exposition’s 
own appointees, and by the unanimous ratification of the 
National Council itself—thus conveying to it the official 
authority of the entire movement. The provisional member- 
ship is as follows: 


Central Committee 


Representing Fire Insurance: E. G. Richards, New York; 
C. H. Woodworth, Buffalo; Rollo V. Watt, San Francisco. 
Life: Robert Lynn Cox, New York; Thomas L. Miller, San 


Francisco; Charles W. Scovel, Pittsburgh. Casualty and 
Surety: Charles H. Holland, New York, temporary chair- 


man; Louis H. Fibel, New York; William G. Wilson, Cleve- 
land. Marine: J. B. Levinson and William J. Dutton, San 
Francisco. Fraternal, Non-Stock and Co-operative: I. I. 
Boak, Denver; W. E. Straub, Lincoln, Neb.; Mark T. 
McKee, Detroit, temporary secretary. 

The Central Committee has been duly authorized to take 
entire charge of the editing, publishing, and distribution by 
sale or otherwise of the proceedings of the Congress and 
other insurance events of the Exposition. At their request, 
Commissioner Hathaway has already taken up the task of 
preparing in typewritten form the entire record of the move- 
ment, with all addresses and papers, in shape for a sub- 
committee to edit and arrange for publication. 

The resolutions adopted by the World’s Insurance Con- 
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gress through its National Council, aside from those referring 
to the movement itself and thanking the men who had led 
and aided it, were confined to two matters of importance to 
all insurance and the public, namely: taxation and uniform 
laws. No resolution was even offered as to any matter in- 
volving difference of interest or opinion. Thus clearly had 
the sense of common cause impressed itself on each individual 
through the five days’ public sessions that preceded the Coun- 
cil’s meeting for resolutions. Doubtless many, like myself, 
had come to San Francisco far more conscious of diversity 
than of unity, and even somewhat suspicious of what the 
other fellow might try to do there. I emphasize the change 
in our own attitude wrought by five days of getting together, 
as being a fair sample of what can gradually be wrought out 
among our fellow insurance men everywhere. 

Here let me say that the thanks of all insurance men are 
due to Champion I. Hitchcock and his associates for their 
public-spirited enterprise, both in publishing this invaluable 
daily record of all the insurance events of the Exposition, and 
also in conducting the impressive Collective Exhibit, in which 
our own Association was given the most prominent space on 
the main aisle, and thus enabled to reach with its “ Tax 
Machine” and educative folders many thousands of people 
whom we could never reach in any other way. Mr. Hitch- 
cock’s personal work as one of the central Executive Com- 
mittee of the Congress, particularly in helping to prepare its 
wonderfully comprehensive program, was also an outstanding 
service to the cause. 


Birth of an Idea 

The National Association of Life Underwriters in Septem- 
ber, 1910, gave birth to the idea of the World’s Insurance Con- 
gress, and within thirty days its San Francisco branch began 
the actual work of organization, with Mr. Hathaway as chair- 
man. In 1912 it was the first body to appoint its member of the 
National Council, Mr. George A. Rathbun, Los Angeles, who 
served faithfully for three years. It participated in the public 
sessions of the Congress through the addresses of President 
Edward A. Woods, Pittsburgh (presented in his enforced 
absence by former President Frank E. McMullen, Los An- 
geles) and of former President Hubert H. Ward, Portland, 
and the undersigned. It took part in the deliberations of the 
National Council and of the committees on resolutions and 
organization, and is now represented on the provisional Cen- 
tral Committee. I take pleasure, accordingly, in recommend- 
ing that this record be maintained by the prompt filing of its 
formal application for membership in the National Insurance 
Council now taking permanent form. 

I take pride, moreover, in expressing the belief that our 
Association will hereafter always be found in the forefront 
of this great movement—to which end I hereby place in the 
hands of the Executive Council of said Association my resig- 
nation as its representative on the Central Committee, to be 
accepted at its pleasure or whenever there may be work ahead 
that some other is in better position to do. 

This report could not properly close without paying direct 
tribute to the one man to whom this whole movement is due; 
who first conceived the vision and was in every stage not only 
the official head but the vital, energizing force of the move- 
ment; who declined, though urged, to accept official place in 
the permanent organization, and who, nevertheless, has taken 
on his shoulders the first and most laborious task of that 
body—William L. Hathaway, Manager of the Mutual Life of 
New York, and member of the San Francisco Life Under- 
writers’ Association. 


SECURING THE APPLICATION 


The life insurance agent must be an educator. He must 
treat the prospect to some extent as though he is a child. 
Begin at the bottom, be apt at illustration, and lead him to the 
desired position. If there is any one thing that can be charged 
against the life insurance agent it is waste of time. Have a 
definite plan. Work six hours outside and two hours inside. 
If you will do this it will double your production.—G. S. 
Hastings. 





MORE INTERESTING THAN FICTION 
O’Connor Sells Ryan Return Check from the Great 
Beyond—Novel Argument Has Caused 
Sensation in Pittsburgh 





This dialect narrative is a true adventure in 
life insurance salesmanship which came to light 
at one of the weekly meetings of the Edward A. 


Woods Agency in Pittsburgh. Mr. Woods related 
the story at the Priddy Dinner of the New York 
association where it created such a profound im- 
pression that many requests have been received for 
its publication in LIFE ASSOCIATION NEWS.— 
Editor’s Note. 





O’Connor, the insnurance agent, called on his friend Ryan 
on a July afternoon, just as Ryan came home for supper from 
his day’s work, with his dinner pail. With characteristic 
Irish hospitality Ryan asked O’Connor to stay for supper— 
a good atmosphere in which to create a background for life 
insurance. 

Supper was over and while the wife was clearing away 
the dishes O’Connor got Ryan out into the shade on the 
front porch. “Now,” said he to Ryan, “sit ye there in that 
comfortable rockin’ chair. It’s a hard day’s work you’ve had 
to-day, and you’re entitled to a good rest; and so sit ye down 
there and take your pipe and have the good smoke and be 
quiet and aisy like and Ill do all the talkin’, so ye can have 
the rest that you’ve surely earned the day.” 

As Ryan settled comfortably back in his chair and began 
to puff from his pipe, O’Connor went on: 


Spellbinding 


“Tt’s a fine wife ye have, Ryan,’ said he. “She keeps the 
house that clane ye might have eaten the grand meal we had 
off the floor of the kitchen itself. And it’s a fine cook she is 
and good mother to the fine children. There’s many a man 
with his millions livin’ on the avenue, Ryan, that would give 
them all if he had the comfort of such a home as yours and 
the fine wife and mother.” 

As Ryan nodded, O’Connor continued: “I tell ye, Ryan, 
when a man goes to his day’s work, after a nice breakfast 
that his wife has cooked for him, and she brings his dinner 
pail to him at the door as he leaves in the mornin’ and gives 
him the nice kiss on the cheek, it gives a man a good send-off 
for the day’s work; and when he takes out his dinner pail 
at noon, after the hot and hard mornin’s work, and finds the 
nice lunch she has put up for him, with a good piece of apple 
pie at the bottom, and he thinks of the home he'll be goin’ to 
when the day’s work is over and the little children that will 
meet him at the door and throw their arms around the legs 
of Daddy, it’s a proud man that ye have a right to be. And 
when ye take off your coat and sit down to the supper that 
your wife gets and hear the children tellin’ their Daddy about 
the day’s schoolin’ and all their pranks and prattle, it gives 
ye a heart for the day’s work and makes ye feel that life is 
worth while.” 

As Ryan assentingly nodded his head, O’Connor continued : 
“Did ye ever think, Ryan, that the time will come when 
there will be no Mike to come home on Saturday night with 
the pay envelope for the wife? And that when you're up in 
Heaven, with the blessed Virgin and all the angels, that the 
widder Ryan and the little children will have no Daddy to 
see off in the mornin’ or to throw their arms around when 
he comes home at night? And when ye go on the long jour- 
ney from where you'll never come back, Mike, what will be- 
come of the widder and the children with no pay Satur- 
day night? It’s a sorry day when the man of the house is 
taken away, as many a strong man is, Mike, for the widder 
and the little children who love their Daddy so much.” 

(Concluded on page 11) 
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HORNER DISAPPOINTED IN 
NEW HUEBNER TEXT-BOOK 


What Other General Agents and Officials Think of 
“‘Life Insurance’ Volume Endorsed by 
National Association 


Every morning finds the desk of the corresponding sec- 
retary piled high with orders for “Life Insurance,” the new 
text-book by Dr. S. S. Huebner, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. The book is being met with a reception which far 
exceeds the most sanguine hopes of those who were respon- 
sible for its production. Not only have subscriptions been 
received from life underwriters from every state in the Union, 
but occasionally a subscription will be received from unex- 
pected quarters. A man appeared at the New York office 
of the National Association a few days ago, and purchased 
a copy, leaving his address as Port of Spain, Trinidad. 

Among all the numerous acknowledgments which are in the 
hands of the corresponding secretary, there is but one which 
expresses disappointment of the text-book. Warren M. Hor- 
ner is disappointed. This statement on the part of Mr. 
Horner will no doubt come as a surprise to the members 
of local associations and the life insurance fraternity in 
general. It should be recalled that Mr. Horner was until 
recently chairman of the Education and Conservation Com- 
mittee, and that the text-book was one of the enterprises of 
this committee. Mr. Horner sets forth his views as follows: 
follows: 

“T am disappointed in the text-book. 

“T am disappointed for the reason that I have felt con- 
siderable timidity during the last three years, since the 
idea and work of writing a text-book was inaugurated, 
feeling that when it was a reality, it would result in criti- 
cism, justified or otherwise. 

“A careful review of the text-book, in my judgment at 
least, places it beyond the realm of criticism, even from the 
most exacting. 

“In this agency we ordered six books for the leaders, 
and their enthusiasm was responsible for an additional 
order of twenty, and none of the agents approached have 
refused to take the book. 

“We hit upon a very excellent idea here, to make the 
book of value to the agency force, and that is a thirty- 
minute morning review of the book each week, embracing 
each chapter from cover to cover. A different agent is 
appointed to study the chapter to be discussed, he to have 
a typewritten memorandum prepared, containing the salient 
points or lessons, drawn from that chapter. After a suc- 
cinct discussion prepared in advance by him, we throw the 
meeting open for general comment. 

“These memoranda of salient points which form the 
essence of each chapter, will be bound and kept, and will 
form a very valuable addition to the book for purposes 
of review and reference. 

“T firmly believe that had this book been put in my hands 
twenty-two years ago, my production for the first two or 
three years would have been doubled. 

“The first two chapters alone are worth ten times the 
cost of the book to any new agent in grounding him in the 
business and supplying him with suggestions and epi- 
grammatic statements for canvassing.” 

Many of the general agents, managers and superintendents 
who have reviewed the book, have adopted some simple plan 
for stimulating its distribution among their soliciting staffs. 
Excerpts follow from a few communications recently received 
at the headquarters of the National Association. 


Chas. B. Knight 


Chas. B. Knight, General Manager, Union Central Life, 
New York City: 

“I have reviewed Dr. Huebner’s Life Insurance text-book, 
and I believe it to be a very long step in the right direction, 
and should promote to a very great degree the more general 
education of the life insurance solicitor. 
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“I shall be pleased to advise its use generally in my 
agency, and shall offer a number of these books as prizes, 
appreciative of good work.” 


Ernest J. Clark 


Former National President Ernest J. Clark, Baltimore, Md.: 

“T regard the new text-book entitled ‘Life Insurance’ 
by Dr. Huebner and its value to the soliciting agent by far 
the most valuable and practical work on life insurance that 
has probably ever been issued on the subject. 

“This book marks the beginning of a new epoch in life 
insurance, that of a higher and more systematic program 
of education for the student, the agent and the layman in 
the principles and practices of the greatest institution on 
earth, other than the church or state. 

“Every life insurance agent in America should possess 
a copy of the text-book and should thoroughly master its 
contents from cover to cover before ceasing its study. By 
so doing he will become a bigger insurance man, with 
broader conceptions of the professional and salesmanship 
aspects of life insurance and infinitely better equipped to 
give a higher service to policy-holders. 

“The writer has furnished his entire agency force with 
copies of the text-book, an investment which will pay every 
general agent or manager to make if his agents have not 
already subscribed for same.” 


Hugh M. Willet 


Former National President Hugh M. Willet, Atlanta, Ga.: 

“T have just finished reading a copy of the text-book by 
Dr. Huebner, entitled ‘Life Insurance, and am greatly 
pleased with its contents. The scope of the book is compre- 
hensive and its treatment both scientific and clear. Every 
agent who wishes to be fully informed should make a 
careful study of this book for his own benefit and that of 
his clients. 

“To introduce the book among my solicitors, I have 
offered as a prize a copy to each one who produces a cer- 
tain amount of business during the next two months, 
placing the figure easily within the reach of every agent. I 
have already purchased eleven copies, and will doubtless 
have occasion to use twice that number in a short time.” 


Geo. H. Olmsted 


George H. Olmsted, state agent of Ohio and Indiana, Na- 
tional Life of Vermont, Cleveland, Ohio: 

“One of our Cleveland agents came in with the state- 
ment that a teacher in our public schools had requested him 
to loan her a book that would give information regarding 
the institution of life insurance. We gave him one of our 
copies of the book which he loaned to her for a few days, 
and when he called for the book she said that she had 
already learned enough about life insurance to want a 
policy herself and he brought back her application with 
him. Here is one educator and one agent who think highly 
of the book and these are only samples of those which have 
not yet come out of the bag.” 


H. D. Butts 


H. D. Butts, San Francisco, Cal.: 

“I am in receipt of the text-book by Dr. Huebner on life 
insurance, and am enclosing herewith money order for 
the $2.00. 

“Tt’s the finest book on life insurance I’ve ever seen, and 
am heartily recommending it to friends who are inter- 
ested in the subject. In case I should wish to place an 
order for several more copies I will send same through the 
Association, and if the order should be forwarded directly to 
some publisher, I would thank you to attend to same. I am 
sure such a work as Dr. Huebner’s will do more than any 
other work issued on life insurance in educating the public 
to the thorough understanding of the importance of life in- 
surance to the family. It is so wonderfully expounded in 
such simple terms that the beginning student in life insur- 
ance would have no difficulty in its understanding.” 
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Sigourney Mellor 


Sigourney Mellor, general agent, Provident Life & Trust, 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 

“Of course, having studied under Dr. Huebner at the 
University of Pennsylvania, I was already familiar with 
many of his ideas and theories. It is my idea that a man 
cannot sell that with which he is unfamiliar and yet he is 
foolish to make himself an actuary. Dr. Huebner has 
struck the happy middle ground. There is enough prac- 
tical knowledge in the book to enable any man to thor- 
oughly grasp the principle of life insurance and the reasons 
for its use, and yet at the same time does not muddle his 
mind with a lot of mathematical formulae. 

“The field man will find most every need for life insur- 
ance noted and explained and no life insurance salesman 
can read the book without being very materially benefited.” 


J. Henry Johnson 


J. Henry Johnson, vice-president of the National Asso- 
ciation, Oklahoma City, Okla., says: 

“T am convinced that it is a very valuable book for 
insurance men, especially for new men in the business. 

“T bought six copies, three of which have been sold to 
my agents, and I shall advise my men to buy this book, 
and I hope to place a number of copies among our repre- 
sentatives. I think it is better to have the agents buy 
them, and if they can be sufficiently interested to pay the 
purchase price they will be more apt to study the contents 
than they would if the books were given to them. 

“T think the book will prove of great value to men taking 
up the business of selling life insurance.” 


MORE INTERESTING THAN FICTION 
(Continued from page 9) 


A sober look came over Ryan’s face as O’Connor con- 
tinued: “And do you think, Mike, when ye take that long 
trip and, sittin’ up there in Heaven with all the angels 
around, ye look down at the little home that was so happy 
and ye see the wife and the little children wonderin’ what to 
do not only without Daddy but without the pay envelope, 
that you'll feel ye did just the right thing—did all ye could? 
And do ye think that as the widder and the children come 
one by one to greet ye in Heaven and ye stand by the big 
Golden Gate to meet them that as they remember that 
Daddy took the long trip without leavin’ them what he could 
have done for them to get along with a little while they will 
greet ye with just as bright a smile and throw out their arms 
to you quite as wide? And don’t ye think ye’ll be a little 
ashamed of yerself, Mike, that ye should forego to do that 
thing?” 

“And, Mike, man, when you're sittin’ in Heaven with 
all the angels, suppose one should come and touch ye 
on the shoulder and tell ye to look down on earth at the little 
home ye left and the widder and the children and say to ye: 

“* Mike, do ye remember that insurance man O’Connor that 
sat on the porch of your house one hot July afternoon and 
was urgin’ ye to leave a little money that would tide over the 
widder and the children for a little while after ye were 
gone?” 

“And ye will say, ‘I do.’” 

“ And he will say, ‘ Mike’—and you'll be an angel then, with 
a halo on your head and a harp in your hand—and he'll say, 
‘Mike, did ye do it?’ and ye might have to say: 

“*T did not.’ And if the angel should say to you then: 

““Mike, we'll give ye just long enough lave of absence 
from Heaven for ye to go down to earth again and sign the 
paper that ye wouldn’t sign then,—Mike, would ye do it?” 

Mike turned around with a look of assurance: “Sure, I 
would,” said he. 

“Then, said O’Connor: “ Here, Mike, sign it now; ye’ll not 
have that other chance!” 
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EDWARDS BRINGS ACTION 
TO TEST INCOME TAX LAW 


Former Executive Questions the Application of Stat- 
ute to Life Insurance Commissions on 
Renewal Premiums 


An action has been brought in the United States District 
Court for the Eastern District of New York by former 
National President Chas. Jerome Edwards as plaintiff against 
Henry P. Keith, as Collector of Internal Revenue for the 
First District, which action involves the question of whether 
or not the provisions of the Income Tax law apply to life 
insurance commissions on renewal premiums when the same 
are received, and whether or not they are income for the 
purpose of that law for the period in which they are received. 

Mr. Edwards, on October 30, 1914, paid under protest a 
tax on certain commissions which had been paid to him 
during the year 1913 on renewal premiums on policies which 
had been taken out in years previous to 1913. He thereafter 
brought suit against the government to recover the same on 
the ground that these commissions were not any part of 
income for the year ending December 31, 1013. 

The government demurred to his complaint on the ground 
that it did not state facts sufficient to constitute a cause of 
acion. 

The matter came on for argument before Judge Chatfield, 
sitting in the United States District Court in Brooklyn, 
and Meier Steinbrink, of Brooklyn, and National President 
Edward A. Woods, of Pittsburgh, appeared for the plaintiff. 
The United States District Attorney, Melville France, ap- 
peared for the defendant. 

The arguments for each side were lengthy, but may be 
summarized as follows: The plaintiff contended that the 
commissions were completely earned and vested at the time 
the original policy went into effect, even though the commis- 
sions were paid or received by him at a later date. In other 
words, that the renewal commissions constituted property 
which actually belonged to Mr. Edwards from the time the 
policies were written, and that therefore they did not accrue 
as income during the year I913. 


Government’s Contention 


The government relying on a treasury department’s decis- 
ion in July, 1914, contended that these commissions did not 
become income until they were actually received. They were 
therefore taxable. Defendant contended that these premiums 
constituted deferred income and that it was impossible to 
say that they were accrued income until the year came in 
which the renewal premiums were actually paid. The govern- 
ment contended that these could not be considered as capital, 
because there was no certainty of any kind that there ever 
would be any renewal premiums, in that the policy-holder was 
under no legal obligation to pay them and might neglect or 
refuse to do so and thereby lapse his policy. 

In a lengthy opinion Judge Chatfield sustained the demurrer 
of the government and dismissed the complaint. 

The case is now on appeal in the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals and will be argued before that Court in 
the City of New York shortly after the Ist of December. 

Former United States Attorney-General George W. Wick- 
ersham has been retained as additional counsel on behalf of 
the plaintiff and will argue the appeal on his behalf. 


THINGS FOR SALESMEN TO REMEMBER 


The only difference between a rut and a grave is the width 
and depth. That is all, and we graduate from the one into the 
other as a rule. 

There never was a time when our code of ethics in business 
was as high as it is at the present time, and we want to see 
that it remains so. 

I would not give two cents for a man who works for money 
alone. The man who doesn’t get some comfort and enthusiasm 
out of his daily work is in a bad way.—Hugh Chalmers. 
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AN ADVENTURE IN SALESMANSHIP 


In /tems, the agency paper of the company repre- 
sented by former National President Henry J. Powell, 
we find a story, the moral of which deserves analysis. 

“Henry J. Powell,” so the story runs, “tells of an 
experience of his last summer, when, on a blazing hot 
day in August he was busy getting things together for 
a trip to Atlantic City. A salesman was shown in who 
announced that he wanted to sell him some coal. Mr. 
Powell remarked that he certainly had his nerve try- 
ing to sell coal on a day like that. The salesman re- 
plied, ‘ Well, things are slack with us now, you can 
get it cheaper now, as we want to get all the business 
we can now, so that we will not be so rushed later.’ 
Mr. Powell replied that there was nothing doing. 

“Ten minutes later another salesman came in who 
also represented a coal company. This second man 
was bubbling’ over with optimism and enthusiasm. 
He said: ‘Mr. Powell, I understand that you are 
going away. It just occurred to me that I could 
render you a real service. You know putting in coal 
is an awful nuisance to the Mrs.; there is always a 
lot of dirt and dust, noise and trouble. Now, if you 
are going to be away during the next few weeks, we 
can put in your winter supply without interfering in 
the least with the household routine, have everything 
stowed away and cleaned up in good shape by the 
time Mrs. Powell gets back, so that she will never 
know that the coal has been put in. Things are rather 
slack with us now, and I can give this my personal 
attention.’ ”’ 

Mr. Powell gave the latter man the contract, and 
the point brought out in /tems is that the first man 
talked about himself and the company, and how anx- 
ious they were for business, while the second man 
bore down hard on the SERVICE which he offered. 

Let us have a few plain facts about SERVICE. 
The dictionary says service is the act or means of 
supplying some general demand. Practically every 
purchasable commodity represents a service. And 
the service represented by any particular commodity 
is what we are really seeking, is the thing in which 
we are really interested, though we may not be aware 
of that fact. Price is of secondary consideration, all 
things considered; we do not buy coal because coal 
is coal, but we buy a certain grade of coal because 
we are convinced that it will give more heat and last 
longer than some other grade of coal. 

The value of our money is not in the thing as it 
stands by itself, but in the form of service which that 
thing renders. That which we all desire is SER- 
VICE. But we do not always think of it in that term. 
The reason for this is that tangibility makes a strong 
appeal because of its absolute obviousness. The eye 
performs its functions accurately. It does not de- 
ceive us. We deceive ourselves because we fail to 
interpret the significance of that which is back of the 
image conveyed to the grain. That equivalent which 
we expect is generally intangible, but it is the real 
thing, after all. ; 

Life insurance is SERVICE in its most perfect 
form, but life insurance is not an engraved policy; 
life insurance is not the agent who sells it, nor the 
home office with its great staff of employees. 

It has been said that the solicitation of life insur- 
ance is the most difficult branch of salesmanship be- 
cause, unlike other lines of salesmanship, the life in- 
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PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Results of Policy No. 240132 issued on Oct. 11, 1010, for $50,000—Annual Premium, $2002.50—Joint Life Annual Dividend—Ages 38-30—Business 


Insurance on an Oregon Corporation. 


Dividends: to12 $307.50; 1913, $312.50, 1914, $320.00: 1915, $328.50, regular; 1915, $380.50, extra. 


Note: The fifth year’s dividend is 34.3 per cent of the annual premium. The company's extra dividend receipt says: 


“The Company’s high 


interest earnings, favorable mortality and economic management have made possible the payment of this extra dividend.” 


Mr. Agent ! 


COME TO THE PACIFIC WITH WARD and sell life insurance for the PACIFIC MUTUAL. 


H. WARD, Manager Pacific Northwest 


H. 
303 Title & Trust Bldg., 89 Fourth St., Portland, Ore. 


557 Stuart Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 





surance solicitor cannot carry with him samples of 
his wares. Now let us be perfectly frank about this 
matter. Show us a salesman in any line who can 
carry with him samples of the SERVICE which will 
be given by the thing which he sells. It can be done, 
but in infinitely few cases. 


Samples are mere physical entities, and in many 
cases, not even the “ outward and visible form” of 
that which is supposed to lhe within. Then why do 
we consider ourselves at a disadvantage? A policy 
form is no more unrepresentative of the SERVICE 
of life insurance than a lump of coal is unrepresen- 
tative of that peculiar form of energy secreted with- 
in it. 

As life insurance salesmen, have we not uncon- 
sciously been placing ourselves at a disadvantage 
where a disadvantage does not exist? There is only 
one way in which the SERVICE of life insurance 
is at a disadvantage, so far as the presentation of its 
merits to the insuring public is concerned. This 
slight hantlicap is occasioned by the fact that the great 
majority of life insurance contracts expire after the 
death of the insured. Therefore, it is impossible for 
the insured to witness the benefits which accrue from 
the service. 

However, the fact remains that the life insur- 
ance salesman is at no greater disadvantage than any 
other salesman selling SERVICE. None can show 
samples of SERVICE. Therefore, why not adopt 
the methods of the coal salesman to whom we have 
referred? Cease talking about that in which the 
prospect is really not interested—the company. 

Talk the institution—the SERVICE—that is the 
only thing in which the majority of prospects are in- 
terested, notwithstanding the fact that they may not 
know it, and that you may not be cognizant of it. 


MORE EFFECTIVE THAN LEGISLATION 


Action of companies is often more effective than 
all the legislation which could be enacted. Recently 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company notified an- 
other New York company that it had developed in an 
application for a policy in the Metropolitan that a 
man was purposing dropping a ten-year-old policy in 
the other company. The Metropolitan not only sus- 
pended the application but notified the company whose 
policy-holder was supposed to be dissatisfied—prac- 
tically being “ twisted ”’—and enabled the other com- 
pany to retain its policy-holder. But the Metropoli- 
tan did not stop there. It sent an inspector some 500 
miles to the place where the attempted twist, or at 
least connivance for dropping the ten-year-old policy, 
had taken place, ascertained the facts, and reported 
to the local office of the policy-holder’s company its 
action and put it up to them as to whether this as- 
sistant superintendent should be discharged or not. 

It is safe to say that where this attitude of such a 
company is known, few “twists” will be attempted. 


Such gratifying action is certainly a delightful change 
from conditions when the life associations through- 
out the country were started to prevent such practices 
as twisting, etc. 


SOME DISAGREEMENT 


A newspaper man was on the witness stand and the attorney 
was trying to find out something about him, relates the Albany 
Knickerbocker Press. “ Where did you work last?” he asked. 
“On the Milwaukee Sentinel.” “Why did you leave?” “ The 
editor and I disagreed on a national political question.” 
“Where did you work next?” “On the New Orleans /tem.” 
“Why did you leave?” “The editor and I disagreed on a 
national political question.” This was the reply in every in- 
stance, and the judge took a hand. ‘“ What was this national 
political question,’ he asked, “upon which you never could 
agree with your chiefs?” “ Prohibition.” 


A WIDOW’S MONEY 

A great many women receive money at the demise of their 
husbands without much more capacity to take care of it 
than might be expected of a ten-year-old child. Women 
who are to receive money should be taught what to do with 
it; otherwise it is merely a matter of luck whether a man’s 
life insurance—or fortune—is a provision for his dependents 
or only a prize for the first swindler who comes along.— 
Saturday Evening Post. 


EXCESSIVE PROFITS IN TAXATION 
In the ten years 1905-14, inclusive, the total receipts of the 
Wisconsin State Department from taxes, fees and other 
sources were $7,709,920.00; the total expenses, $315,452.00. 
The receipts show a gradual annual increase from $572,778.95 
in 1905 to $1,057,260.00 in 1914, when the million-dollar mark 
was passed for the first time.—Spectator. 


ARE YOU KEEPING 
UP TO DATE? 


Possibly so, but certainly not if you 
have not ordered a copy of the 
Proceedings of the San Francisco 
Convention. 


Send in your subscription at once to 
the secretary of your association. 


The edition will be strictly limited 
to subscriptions received in advance, 
and the volume will go to press in a 
few days. 
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ARTIST BRISTOL PAINTS THE 


‘“PART-TIMER” WITH HIS WARTS 
While John R. McFee Would Eradicate These Un- 
sightly Bumps from the ‘‘ One Case’? Man’s 
Physiognomy in Chicago 

It was Oliver Cromwell, I think, who said, “Paint me with 
all my warts.” And it is quite safe to assume that the artist 
did as he was bid. Cromwell might have said, “Paint me 
without my warts, or “Soften down the rugged lines of my 
countenance,” or “Give a benign expression to my eyes.” But 
Cromwell gave no such directions; on the other hand he vir- 
tually demanded that the disfigurements of his face be accu- 
rately transferred to the canvas. 

When the Chicago association recently invited John I. D. 
Bristol, of New York City, to deliver an address at the 
meeting of that body, they called upon a great painter—a 
painter of word pictures. John I. D. Bristol invariably paints 
his pictures from his own particular and specific viewpoint, 
and since the subject selected was “The Part-Time Agent,” 
he painted the part-time agent with all his warts. 

Warts! Forsooth! Nay, ’twere not warts. Methinks 
’twere cancers. Bristol’s brush demands a large canvas; in 
fact, his virile strokes, all in brilliant pigments, refuse a lim- 
ited subject; he paints the part-time man in “the altogether.” 
And those warts, those cancers, ye Gods! 

Looking at the picture as it stands before us, we plainly 
see that the part-time agent is responsible for the most de- 
plorable conditions imaginable. The utter annihilation of 
the part-time man would, among other things, give the life 
insurance expert the trade protection afforded in all dignified 
callings; would remove that peculiar competition where life 
insurance experts are at a disadvantage; increase the average 
value of soliciting calls and interviews; break the growing 
doubt in the minds of general agents and managers who are 
conscientious, as to advising men of talent, reputation and 
ability to take up life insurance work; remove the chief 
cause of the curbing of agency progress everywhere; oblit- 
erate the invention of arguments for the retention of present 
conditions; raise the calling of life insurance from the fre- 
quent low level of a mere bartering of what can be obtained 
at the lowest, illegal, rebated price, to the higher plane of a 
grand profession; create, maintain and perpetuate a true 
brotherhood of men among those who seek life insurance as 
their vocation, and give to the agent the protection found in 
all other lines where profit becomes the offspring of labor and 
toil; ad infinitum. 

According to John R. McFee, of the Chicago association, 
“the speaker waxed warm and more emphatic until he reached 
the climax in a denunciation, as bitter as unkind, of a clearly 
designated underwriter ‘in a neighboring city opposed to his 
views,” and he “could not keep from wishing that the speaker 
were less trenchant in denunciation and more tolerant to his 
opposition.” 

Mr. McFee is well known in Chicago, and was much in 
evidence at the Atlantic City Convention and the Cincinnati 
Convention. He expressed the above mentioned views in a 


———— Na 


recent number of The Western Underwriter. Quoting from 
this very excellent article, Mr. McFee said in part: 

“Vituperation is never a persuasive weapon and intoler- 
ance is scarcely less weak. I do not charge Mr. Bristol 
with either, but I fear some of his hearers did. I was im- 
pressed, however, with the conviction that Mr. Bristol 
wasted in vigor a great opportunity to reveal to an eager 
audience the real core of the part-time question and that 
he handled half truth in condemnatory declamation where 
the subject called for calm analysis and calmer utterance. 

“For one I felt, and the feeling gives rise to this review 

of the speech, that the part-time man is entitled to a de- 
fense. I am keenly awake to an evil in widespread use of 
the part-time man, to his frequent irresponsibility tend- 
ing to cloak rebating, to his untrained equipment for eluci- 
dation, but I see no vice in the honest part-timer and I 
believe he exists, even predominates among his class. Mr. 
Bristo]’s great merit is that he is aiming to flash an ideal 
on the sky of life insurance. As a calling claiming the pro- 
fessional attribute of service above compensation, life in- 
surance salesmanship should pursue an ideal and the great 
cause we represent is always advanced in an attempt to 
make the ideal a reality. 

“Mr. Bristol, I assert, lost a great opportunity to analyze 
the characteristics of the evil he condemned. He seemed 
to me to offend against the fundamental canon of hostile 
condemnation, fair play. Those who know me know that 
I have spoken and written as vigorously as in my power 
against the evil phases of part-timism. I have not changed 
a whit. But I have never deemed it fair to include in a 
condemnatory class all who devote but a part of their time 
to the work of our calling. Mr. Bristol showed dramatic 
fervor in the picturesque imagery of a railroad engineer 
at the engine throttle of a limited railroad train, of the 
nurses who were ready to rush to the aid of a wreck, 
should such occur. Such, he declared, are not part-timers. 

“The impression aimed at seemed to be that all men of 
divided callings are incompetents. My memory began to 
run back to the master achievers of the world. Aristotle 
was an apothecary and yet he gave the world the first, if 
not the greatest, constructive system of thought. Spinoza 
ground lenses for a livelihood, but the intellectual world 
will ever bow to the “God-intoxicated” Jew of Antwerp. 
Shakespeare was an actor. Thoreau a pencil maker. Wash- 
ington was a surveyor. Benjamin Franklin a printer, Gen- 
eral Grant an unsuccessful tanner, who had abandoned a 
calilng in which he afterwards became conspicuous among 
the world’s greatest soldiers. Abraham Lincoln was a part- 
time lawyer. An ex-president of the United States is 
part-time journalist, publicist, naturalist, explorer, liter- 
ateur, athlete, soldier and politician. Indeed the sublimest 
character in history was a part-time carpenter and his 
chosen disciples included a part-time tent-maker, a part- 
time doctor and a number of part-time fishermen.” 

It should be here carefully noted that Mr. McFee does not 
charge Mr. Bristol with vituperation or intolerance, but Mr. 
McFee states in substance that some of the audience were 
inclined to make such charges. Far be it from our inten- 
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tions to charge Mr. Bristol or Mr. McFee with anything. 
Neither need charging; both are self-starters with plenty of 
power in reserve. But they are looking at a subject from dif- 
ferent viewpoints. : 

The difference which a few hours make is only exceeded 
by the difference which a few years make. While it is true 
that necessity is frequently the mother of invention, it is 
equally true that necessity is frequently the mother of the 
jack-of-all-trades. While history recalls that Aristotle was an 
apothecary, and that Spinoza ground lenses, it is well to re- 
member that Martha Washington chopped wood in the rear of 
the presidential domicile. If we were living in those days, 
would we refer to George Washington’s wife as a part- 
time wife? 

There was a time when the busy mother of a family was a 
part-time candle maker; a part-time ammunition maker; a 
part-time weaver; a part-time dressmaker; a part-time tailor. 
But this was all a case of necessity. And withal, she was by 
no means a part-time wife. There was a time when the good 
husband was a part-time farmer; a part-time butcher; a part- 
time harness maker; a part-time soldier; a part-time black- 
smith; a part-time carpenter. Yet all this was a case of 
necessity. But times have changed, and we are now living 
in the age of specialists. 

Fifty years ago a mother would go out in the back yard, 
yank one of her children into the kitchen, clap a soup bowl 
over his head, and cut his hair. That was necessity, also 
economy. 

Yes, a few years make a great difference in economic 
conditions. It is now both economy of money and economy 
of time to depend upon the specific services offered by those 
who devote their entire time to certain particular business. 
We cannot individually compete with the farmer, the butcher, 
the baker, the clothier and a thousand other businesses which 
minister to our needs. We are well content to pay a fair 
price for services and commodities so that we may give our 
undivided attention to our own vocation. 

And here is a thing to remember. Your business or my 
business requires our exclusive attention. Jt demands all the 
attention there is in us. The men who succeed are the men 
who make a business of business. 

We take no sides for any party in a part-time controversy, 
but if we were looking for facts, real facts, and wish to dis- 
regard all side issues, either pro or con, we can refer to the 
“Analysis of Successful Agents” statistics, which were given 
at the San Francisco Convention. We here find that out of 
320 replies received, 250 successful agents started as 
whole-time men. 


ERRONEOUS STATEMENT BY HELSER 


Official Records Show that Many Soliciting Agents 
Have and Do Play an Important Part in 
National Association Affairs 


Perhaps you may not have heard the story about the old 
Scotch elder, who, upon being asked how he liked the min- 
ister’s sermons, said: “Ah, weel, you'll no’ get me to say 
anything against them, for they’re a’ very guid, but I’ll joost 
remark this much: The beginnin’s ower far frae the end, 
and it wad greatly improve the force o’ it if he left oot a’ 
that cam’ in atween.” 

Contrary to the Scotchman’s opinion of the minister’s ser- 
mons, we believe that the address of Charles W. Helser, 
superintendent of agencies of the Continental Life of Salt 
Lake City, delivered at the recent meeting of the American 
Life Convention, was excellent. It would scarcely be possible 
to improve upon it, except by the elimination of the first para- 
graph, and this elimination we believe would greatly improve 
the “force o’ it.” ; 

Mr. Helser made the following declaration: 

“There is no more healthful and stimulating thing in 
maintaining field ethics and stimulating the ideals of life 
insurance among field men than life underwriters’ organiza- 
tions. But they should be what their name implies, and not 
an organization of general agents and managers in which 
the underwriter participates only by proxy, and in which he 


has only the questionable privilege of paying dues.” 

It seems that Mr. Helser assumes that solicitors are never 
officers of local associations. Probably Mr. Helser overlooked 
the fact that soliciting agents, as a rule, do not have either 
the time or the inclination to give the necessary attention to 
association work. Naturally, association activities fall under 
the direction of men who have greater adaptability or oppor- 
tunity for such duties—men who have offices or an office staff 
to carry out the detail of the work, and who can afford to 
take the time and possibly reduce their income, thereby attend- 
ing meetings and traveling. 

As a matter of fact, John D. Spencer of Salt Lake City, Mr. 
Helser’s home city, is a soliciting agent, and at one time was 
a vice-president of the National Association. If our memory 
has not failed us, it is also true that in I910 every officer of 
the San Francisco Association was a soliciting agent. Law- 
rence Priddy, president of the New York Association, and 
vice-president of the National Association, is a soliciting 
agent. A recent treasurer of the New York Association was 
likewise a soliciting agent. The former president of the Pitts- 
burgh Association was a soliciting agent. Instances of this 
kind might be quoted almost indefinitely. 

National President Edward A. Woods recently took cog- 
nizance of Mr. Helser’s statements, and in a communication 
to that gentleman, said in part, as follows: “ Personally I 
feel it is very unfortunate when any association line, as to 
either local or national association, is drawn between solicit- 
ing and general agents, and to that extent I think you do the 
association something of an injustice or tend to create a 
misapprehension. | have always contended in our local asso- 
ciation that general agents and soliciting agents should have 
the same vote and the same voice in everything, and am only 
sorry that the generally more limited means of the soliciting 
agent causes him to take a less prominent part in work that 
requires expenditure of time in travel.” 


ANALYSIS OF FIELD OPERATIONS 


Interesting Chart Compiled by Illinois Life, Visual- 
izes the Value of Persistency—the Real Secret 
of an Agent’s Success 


Various attempts have been made, from time to time, to 
analyze field operations with a view to ascertaining those 
elements in a solicitor which make for success. Reduced to 
its simplest form, it seems that the long sought for secret of 
success may be expressed in two short words—HARD 
WORK. 

To be or not to be a success, then, all things considered, is 
a matter of interviews. Many of those who are in a position 
to speak with considerable authority are of the opinion that 
the average soliciting agent is only 30 per cent efficient; that 
the average agent devotes approximately but one-third of his 
time in endeavoring to secure interviews. 

It may be recalled that one of the questions asked in the 
Analysis of a Successful Agent was, “Do you have any defi- 
nite rules as to the number of calls to be made each day?” 
Out of 320 replies received, 78 answered “yes” and 242 replied 
“no.” This means that in a select class of agents, men who 
are regarded as successful, 75 per cent have no definite system 
or program as to the number of calls to be made each day. 

But calls are valuable; every little call has a value all its 
own. And it is well to remember that Mrs. Call is the mother 
of Mr. Interview. 

Recently the Illinois Life compiled certain statistics, with 
regard to the value of calls and interviews, which proves con- 
clusively that a large number of calls each day is a consumma- 
tion devoutly to be wished. 

In reviewing these figures, R. W. Stevens, vice-president of 
the company, said: 

“My principal comment is on the agent who made only 
thirty calls and closed but one application for $1,000. In his 
letter transmitting his report, he seemed inclined to take the 
position that his record conclusively demonstrated the fallacy 
of the proposition that seeing people means making money for 
the agent, but to my way of thinking his own showing con- 
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clusively demonstrated that even a half-hearted agent of low 
efficiency can make good money selling life insurance if he 
will keep going, and while I am inclined to suspect that some 
of the boys forgot about a considerable number of their calls, 
thereby showing a higher average value than is absolutely 
correct, yet I think, as a whole, the reports submitted are fair 
and certainly as valuable as any statistics of this character 
gathered from any agency organization. So far as the amount 
of insurance written and commissions earned is concerned, 
that is all correct and has been checked with the home office 
records, thus leaving the only uncertain figures the number of 
calls and the number of interviews.” 


The statistics to which we have just referred first reached 
our eye in The Insurance Field. They follow: 














Appli- Amount Aver. Av. Value 

Number Inter- cations In- Com- Value of In- 

of Calls. views. Closed. surance. missions. of Calls. terviews. 
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Just to emphasize the importance of seeing people, let us 
mention the case of Herman E. Fricke, representing the 
Northwestern Mutual in Omaha, Neb. Mr. Fricke recently 
purchased a certain combination of metal, wheels, gears, valves, 
nuts, bolts, etc., sold by the Ford Motor Company as a com- 
plete and dependable self-propelling vehicle, and in a letter to 
the company states that the article to which we have referred 
paid for itself in thirty-one days. This was because it per- 
mitted him to make an unusually large number of calls. In- 
cidentally he won the first prize offered by his company for 
securing the largest number of applications in a given period. 


SELF-MODELING BARS PROGRESS 
A General Agent Recently Visited a National Con- 


vention and Found That His Thinking Had 
Been All Wrong 


“People seldom improve when they have no model but 
themselves to copy after,” said Goldsmith. 

Goldsmith has not been personally interviewed for quite a 
period of years, and whether or not he had the life under- 
writer in view, the text is nevertheless applicable to associa- 
tion activities. The power of an ideal, and the force of asso- 
ciation to attain that ideal, is illustrated by a story told by 
“The Old General Agent” in The Standard. 

“During my first few years as head of this agency I 
played a lone hand so far as associating with other general 
agents and managers was concerned and thought it quite 
the proper thing to do. 

“T didn’t intend to give away anything that I had found 
to be helpful and I wasn’t asking odds of anybody. 

“T joined the Life Underwriters’ Association as a mat- 
ter of form, but never attended the meetings, and in fact 
had rather a poor opinion of the entire movement, which I 





believed to be founded very largely upon theory and hot- 

air. 

“T knew of improper practices that had been indulged in 
by certain members of the association, right here in this city, 
and figured out that the majority of those who belonged 
did so as a cloak to cover their sins. 

“With a fine feeling of self-righteousness I paid my dues, 
but continued to withhold my real support by keeping away 
from the meetings and knocking the movement on general 
principles whenever occasion offered. 

“A few years ago, however, I received a notice that I 
had been chosen as a delegate to the National Association 
Convention that year, and acting on impulse I decided to 
attend this meeting and see for myself what it was all about. 

“T went to the convention, and, believe me, son, I put 
in three of the most pleasant and profitable days I had 
ever known. 

“T met the finest lot of men I have ever seen in any 
business, and listened to discussions of life insurance 
problems that were of inestimable benefit to me when I 
came home and got down to business again. 

“T received inspiration that lasted me for months after, 
and in fact there was awakened in me at that time a love 
for the association movement and all that it stands for that 
has never died out. ; 

“On the way home I made up my mind that I would from 
then on be a real member of my association; that I would 
get into the game and co-operate with the other good fel- 
lows in it to make life insurance a better business to be in, 
instead of knocking and criticising conditions which I wa; 
making no effort to improve. 

“T did get into the game, and for the first time in my 
life became acquainted with the men in my city who were 
holding down the same kind of a job I am, and I want to 
tell you I began to find they were a pretty fine lot of fel- 
lows and all trying to keep the business sweet and clean. 

“And I want to tell you that every city in this country 
has a lot of fellows in the life insurance business who be- 
long to their association and who are knocking and criticis- 
ing the association movement and who, by their very 
attitude of indifference, and in some cases even worse than 
indifference, are further perpetuating these conditions, when 
they ought to be lined up on the right side and actively 
working for their elimination. 

“ Honestly, it looks to me as though some agents think 
that membership in their local life underwriters’ asso- 
ciation gives them an added right to knock and criticise 
those who are trying to make the life insurance business 
a better one for the knocker to be in.” 

A member of a local association who enjoys that privilege 
in name only, who in spirit is far removed from association 
ideals, is, to express it mildly, a hypocrite. He does the asso- 
ciation no good, and works an injury upon himself. And the 
most unfortunate part of it is that such men seem to feel 
that they are especially appointed to stand at the side lines 
and criticise the real players in the game—those who stand all 
the hard knocks. 


LOVE, SUCCESS AND CONTENTMENT 

Three men were talking together and wonderful to relate, 
they all agreed that there was just one thing in the world. 
They sat back and smoked happily. 

“Yes,” said the first man (his age was twenty), “you are 
both right, it is love.” 

“No,” said the second (his age was forty), “you are both 
right—there is only one thing, but it is success.” 

“No,” said the third (his age was sixty), “you are both 
right—there is only one thing in the world, but it is content- 
ment.” 

And we say: 

They were all right, the three things are here: 

Love causes a man to buy a life insurance policy. 

Success enables him to do so. 

Contentment comes to him when he has it——Life Insurance 
Independent. 
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LIFE INSURANCE—THE INSTITUTION 
FOR SYSTEMATIC THRIFT 


Following is Essay No, A-4226, submitted in the annual 
contest for the Calef cup by W.H. Moir, of Los Angeles, 


Cal., General Manager for the Home Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York, 





The most difficult problem confronting the individual in 
this generation is that of setting aside a portion of the in- 
come of to-day that he may have an income in the future. 
Our mode of living has undergone changes of such peculiar 
nature that the matter of creating a reserve fund for the 
later years has become more difficult, and as this difficulty 
has increased, so too has the need of providing for the fu- 
ture become more apparent. 

The records of our charitable institutions and probate 
courts show positively the necessity for a system of saving— 
not to be put off and begun at some later time, but to be 
started right now on the most scientific and secure plan avail- 
able where persistent effort will bring its sure reward. 

It being agreed that the matter of saving is one of the 
most difficult, yet withal most important of human problems, 
it behooves us then to determine the most satisfactory means 
of meeting it. 

One is brought to a realization of the fact that life insur- 
ance is the institution for systematic thrift by the knowledge 
that the great majority of the heads of banks, bond houses, 
mortgage companies and similar institutions avail themselves 
of the facilities provided by our great life insurance compa- 
nies. Nor do these men confine themselves entirely.to poli- 
cies providing pure insurance only. On the contrary they 
realize perhaps more than the average man, the importance 
of thrift and as a consequence many of them carry insurance 
which not only provides protection for their dependants in 
the event of death, but which also provides ample resources 
for their own old age. No other form of thrift so impels 
such constancy and regularity of attention as does life in- 
surance, and it is generally conceded that saving by any other 
means is apt to be more or less spasmodic. 


An Agreement with Yourself 


Under a policy of insurance a person enters into a written 
agreement with himself, as it were, to have a certain sum ac- 
cumulated at a fixed time, and has agreed with himself in 
writing to make deposits of certain amounts at regular inter- 
vals, the insurance company really acting as a depository for 
these funds. Having thus entered into a bond with himself, 
with the approval of a life insurance company, he is loath 
for any reason to fail to make good and thus lose his self- 
respect. This, then, keeps him persistent in his habits of 
thrift, which is another element in his favor, since only by 
constant effort can the desired end be attained. 

Not only does the company act as a trustee, but it also in 
effect guarantees that he shall live until the fixed sum is ac- 
cumulated, for in the event of his prior death it actually pays 
to his beneficiary the full sum which he, in his lifetime, started 
out to accumulate. This is one of the greatest advantages 
of saving by the life insurance system and which can be had 
under no other form of investment. 

A life insurance company goes still further than merely 
assisting one to save, for after the money has actually been 
saved it will, if desired, invest the funds and make regular 
annual or monthly payments and render an accounting an- 
nually, and in the event of decease promptly pay over to the 
beneficiary or estate any unpaid balance. All this is done 
with the most punctual and systematic regularity. 

Life insurance provides then the only scientific and mathe- 
matically correct plan under which a certain sum is accumu- 
lated at a given time in one’s life and under which the per- 
son saving this sum may provide for the disposition of it 
during his own lifetime. Further than this, in the event of 








prior decease it provides for complete and positive distribu- 
tion of the principal sum in the exact manner which he, in 
his lifetime, had selected. This is done without the delay and 
expense incident to the administration of any other form of 
security in an estate. The man has really acted as his own 
executor, and has selected his own securities since he has 
known that the investments of our great life insurance com- 
panies are of the most gilt edge variety obtainable and under 
the most careful scrutiny of the various states in which the 
companies transact business, 


Careful Supervision 


The investor knows, too, that the company management al- 
ways has careful attention with relation to selection of risks, 
expense of operation and the many other items which add to 
the efficiency of the service rendered. Probably no other 
business in the world is so open to public scrutiny as that of 
life insurance, as each company makes a full and complete 
report each year to the insurance departments of all the states 
in which they operate, and these reports are available to any- 
one wishing access to them. This publicity has added very 
much to the security felt by the public and as a result the 
amount of business transacted by the life companies is in- 
creasing enormously, and this great increase in business 
makes possible still greater economies in management with 
resultant benefits to policy-holders. Life insurance institu- 
tions are simply large numbers of persons accomplishing col- 
lectively what they could not do as individuals, namely, prac- 
ticing thrift in its most economical and systematic form. 
There is no secrecy or mystery about life insurance; a per- 
son may avail himself of its benefits to any degree desired; 
it provides available cash in time of financial stringency; it 
supplies funds in old age and takes care of dependents. 

Surely after reviewing the scientific system which is the 
basic principle on which life insurance is founded, and the 
contemplation of the systematic manner in which deposits by 
the insured are arranged, and the beneficent plan under which 
its funds are disbursed as a sure reward for the thrifty, we 
are fully justified in terming life insurance—the institution 
for systematic thrift. 





PRESIDENTS’ ANNUAL MEETING 


Life Insurance Investment Problems Will Be Keynote 
of Meeting to Be Held at Hotel Astor 
on December 9 and 10 


The investments of life insurance companies and the large 
contribution they make to American economic progress will 
be the theme at the Ninth Annual Convention of the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents, which will be held in 
New York City at the Hotel Astor on Thursday and Friday, 
December 9 and Io. 

Speakers of wide investment experience in both the life 
insurance business and other fields of activity will take part 
in the program. It is expected that the theme will be devel- 
oped from a viewpoint that will discuss not only the broader 
aspects of the situation, but will also deal with the practical, 
every-day problems of those charged with the responsibility 
of investing trust funds. In this way, it is hoped to obtain 
suggestions that will simplify some of these problems and 
also increase the value and beneficial influence of such invest- 
ments. 

In accordance with its custom the Association is inviting 
to its Convention the chief executive officers of all life insur- 
ance companies in the United States and Canada, the State 
Commissioners of Insurance and representatives of various 
insurance organizations. 

The plans for the Annual Convention were decided upon 
at the regular bi-monthly meeting of the Association on Fri- 
day, October 22. An outline of the plans is given in the fol- 
lowing announcement by General Counsel Robert Lynn Cox: 

“The program of our Ninth Annual Meeting will center on 
the importance of the investments made by life insurance 
companies in relation to economic progress in the United 
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States, with a discussion of ways and means to make such 
investments of still greater value and benefit. 

“One topic under this central theme will emphasize the 
relation of life insurance investments to city development, and 
at the same time point out various problems connected with 
such investments which might well be simplified. This part 
of the program will, of course, deal with the different classes 
of city mortgage loans made by life insurance companies and 
the part they play in the upbuilding of urban communities. 

“On the railroad side of life insurance investments there 
will be an address by a railroad president on the relation of 
the railroad and its securities to land values. Under this 
topic opportunity will be given to show how transportation 
facilities serve to increase and stabilize both city and farm 
values. 

“A third division of the program will be devoted to the 
subject of farm mortgage values, from the investors’ point 
of view. With the increased demand from agricultural 
sources for mortgage loans has come agitation for the enact- 
ment of rural credit measures both in state legislatures and 
in Congress. Last spring, after several rural credit bills had 
failed in Congress, a joint committee of the House and 
Senate was appointed to consider the matter between sessions 
and make a report about the first of next January. This com- 
mittee will have at hand, among other information, the result 
of an investigation which the Department of Agriculture has 
been engaged in for two years, dealing with the amount of 
farm loans outstanding in the United States, with rates of 
interest, commissions and other expenses paid by the bor- 
rowers. This information has been collected by the depart- 
ment from several sources, including farmers themselves, and 
is now being checked up by the figures which have been sup- 
plied by life insurance companies, banks and other investors. 
A most exhaustive report is being prepared dealing with 
average interest rates by states. 

“Tn connection with the discussion of farm mortgage prob- 
lems at our meeting, there will be presented a digest of the 
data furnished us recently by life insurance companies with 
respect to the amount invested by them in such securities. As 
the companies generally responded to this request for infor- 
mation, the statistics will represent almost I00 per cent of 
the loans outstanding. These original figures, which are now 
being carefully tabulated, contribute illuminating information 
regarding the large extent to which the life insurance com- 
panies have financed the agricultural activities of this coun- 
try. The presentation of these statistics, with a discussion of 
the problems involved in loaning trust funds, will reveal the 
readiness of life insurance to respond to economic needs, and 
at the same time emphasize the infinite care that must be exer- 
cised in the selection of securities.” 


WHAT ARE YOU WORTH DEAD ? 
(From Pacific Mutual Pointers) 


According to a scientific investigation made recently for 
Leslie’s, the ingredients of a man are about as follows: 

Fat enough for seven bars of soap; 

Iron enough for a medium-sized nail; 

Sugar to fill a shaker; 

Lime to whitewash a chicken coop; 

Phosphorus enough to make 2,200 match tips; 

Magnesium enough for a dose of magnesia; 

Sodium to neutralize a pint and a half of water; 

Potassium to explode a toy cannon; 

Sulphur enough to rid a dog of fleas; 

Albuminoids enough to make a case of eggs. 

This collection of junk is worth about 98 cents, so that 
you see it is highly improper to refer to any man as being 
entirely “ worthless.’”’ Of course, you know at least one man, 
a prospect (?) perhaps, to whom you would like to show 
the above schedule of intrinsic values, but if he is one of 
those fellows that keeps the full loan value borrowed on his 
present one-thousand-dollar life insurance policy, it would 
not be safe; he would probably dash over to the nearest 
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chemist and endeavor to collect his full “cash value.” You 
have also, no doubt, seen some men that you wouldn’t give 
98 cents apiece for, delivered on the hoof in your back yard. 
But speaking of hoofs reminds us of the picture of a horse 
which appeared in last Sunday’s paper. It looked just like 
any good, ordinary horse, but the spirit which helped to make 
him the most valuable horse in the world ($50,000) was not 
registered in the photograph. This horse holds the world’s 
record for speed to-day, and is also remarkable for his intel- 
ligence. Just as his value lies in his speed and skill and not 
in the price of his carcass delivered at the back door of some 
tannery, so does your value lie in the skillful application of 
the knowledge gained about your business. 

If you are capable of earning two thousand dollars per 
year, then you represent an invested capital of $40,000, or a 
net return of 5 per cent on that sum. A successful business 
man keeps every dollar of his capital working every minute 
of the year. How about yours? When you wasted time or 
sat around waiting for some one to start you, do you realize 
that you were leaving your entire capital where it earned 
nothing for you? 

Why rail at the man who locks up $20,000 or more in a 
safe deposit vault, while some of us waste months of time, 
thereby losing the income from the capital represented by 
our worth? 


98 Cents Dead 


It is really too bad that a man who is worth twenty to sixty 
thousand dollars to his family while he is living, isn’t worth 
more than 98 cents when he is dead, unless he has had the 
forethought to provide for that day when his activities cease. 

By the way, speaking of values, what-are YOU worth? 
What would be the actual loss to your family if you should 
die to-day? We are forever asking other men questions like 
these, so, why not ask them of ourselves once in a while? 

If we let a single month go by without adding something 
to our store of knowledge or without making any progress in 
our business, our value takes an alarming slump. 

If we aimlessly wander in speech, work or purpose, we are 
not even standing still—we are going back. 

When we attribute another man’s success to luck and make 
no further effort to discover the secret of his prosperity, we 
are losing ground. 

Muscular labor is bought as cheaply as $1.50 per day, but 
the fruit of a man’s brain may be priceless. Look around 
us. There are men, not thousands of miles away, but right 
here in this State and in this city, who are, perhaps, making 
better headway in the life insurance business and making 
more money than you are. Why is that? Will you concede 
that they are smarter than you are? Have they used any 
special secret process? 

Did you ever stop and think that no man ever-gets to the 
top accidentally? Good hard work and the development of 
personality and initiative is what does it every time. 

Every man should stop frequently and take stock of him- 
self. Have you a definite object in life? Are you steering 
to it by the compass of knowledge or are you drifting? 

No man has a better field, no man has a better company, 
no man has a better agency to work with, no man has better 
policies to sell, and no man is more capable of succeeding 
than YOU are. If there is any doubt in your mind about any 
of these things, you are whipped before you start, but if you 
are convinced that these things are so, your battle is half 
won. Realize that you are full of latent possibilities and 
master of your destiny. 

Longfellow said: “Fame comes only when deserved, and 
then is as inevitable as destiny, for it is destiny.” 


A MYSTERY SAID DR. TALMAGE 


How a man with no surplus but still enough money to pay 
the premium on a life insurance policy can refuse to do it and 
then look his children in the face is a mystery to me that I 
have never been able to fathom.—The late Rev. T. DeWitt 
Talmage. 
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E have to thank our Canadian brothers for this 

collection of ready thought and quick repartee 
gathered from all parts of the field and other sources. 
The life underwriter will do well to heed the old 
aphorism ‘“‘In Time of Peace Prepare for War.’’ Be 
ready to batter down the stereotyped excuses of the 
prospect who would be evasive. 





(From the Life Underwriters’ News of Canada) 


“TI can make more money investing in real estate.” 

“Tf you are here to make your payments on your real 
estate all is well and good; but in case of death with your 
real estate payments not completed you will lose it too. Bet- 
ter take out Life Insurance to protect your real estate deals.” 





(The farmer)—‘“‘I can make 50 per cent on my money by 
investing it in live stock.” 

“Sure! If your colt doesn’t run into a barbed wire fence, 
or your pigs don’t develop hog cholera, or more important 
still, if you, the mainspring, don’t die. Can your wife, or your 
children do this if anything should happen to you? In this 
event the proceeds of a Life Insurance Policy would ‘look 
good’ to her, and be a credit to your business foresight.” 





“My money is all tied up just now.” 

“Yes, and if a thousand dollars were to fall on your desk 
at this minute, you would have it tied up also in a few days. 
A man like you does not let money stand idle. When you 
order necessities you do not see if you have cash on hand; 
you create the obligation and afterwards meet it. Loose cash 
is not necessary before taking out Life Insurance. Sign the 
application, get rid of the details and meet the premiums as 
you meet other things you order.” 

“Tf I stop paying I will lose all I have put in.” 

“On ordinary forms of insurance, if from any cause you 
are unable to continue your payments you may secure an 
equitable return upon those already made upon the surrender 
of your policy, subject to the Company’s rules.” 





The Drawback of Age 


“T am too old to insure because it costs too much now.” 

“ As you never carried insurance until the present time and 
have saved money on that account, you can well afford to pay 
the extra cost at your advanced age for protection for your 
family in your declining days. 

“When you were 21] you had 40 years to live and we would 
have charged you about one-fortieth of the $1,000 as a pre- 
mium. Now you are 50, have 20 years to live, and we charge 
you one-twentieth, or about $50 as a premium. You pay 
twenty instalments instead of forty. The insurance is just as 
cheap, and as good an investment. 

“You did make a mistake; but you have had good luck— 
you didn’t die. You are now in good health and can repair 
the error. You have not reached the really high premium 
rates. Between 40 and 50 the rate went up from $33 to $48, 
an increase of $15. Between 50 and 60 the rate will go from 
$48 to $77, an increase of $29. No, it is not too late, but you 
are at the turning point; if you wait longer it will be.” 





Health 


“T wouldn’t be examined now anyhow for I have been half 
sick—have had stomach trouble and headaches. I want to 
pass a good examination.” 

“Tn all probabilities your troubles are of the most trivial 


character, and would have no effect at all on your examina- 
tion. If perchance they are of a serious nature it would be 
well for you to know at once. It will cost you nothing for 
us to call upon our medical examiner and have him look you 
over. He can tell, but you or I cannot.” 


“T don’t think I could pass the medical examination.” 

“A great many men think they are ill and often magnify 
ailments, so that it is always as well to read over the medical 
examination when a fair opinion can be formed, if the pros- 
pect can physically pass and obtain a policy or not.” 





“T might be unfortunate, or sick, and be unable to meet 
my payments.” 


“All provided for ;—let me show you the contract.”— (Show 
automatic clause. ) 





The Old Policy-holder 

“T don’t need any more life insurance.” 

“T am sure the last insurance you took out was at first met 
with the same opposition; but I presume if you will allow 
me to explain the advantages of my new policy I shall be as 
successful as your last solicitor.’ 

“T carry $5,000 insurance, and I have decided not to take 
any more.” 

“Suppose you were called away on a journey for three 
years. How much would you send your wife monthly?“You 
say about $80. That is $960 a year, and it seems little enough 
to live on, doesn’t it? If you died you would be away more 
than three years, and your $5,000 insurance invested at 6 per 
cent would provide only $300 a year. Ten thousand more 
insurance would provide $600 additional, or a total of 
$900 yearly. You, therefore, need $10,000 more insurance.” 





“T am loaded down with Life Insurance premiums now; I 
pay out two hundred a year.” 

“In other words, you set aside for Life Insurance just 
about half what it costs you to run your automobile.” 





> Lam insured in the ./3pii....3 Company, and if I took out 
more insurance I feel that I should insure with them again.” 

“The Company you mention is a good one, but in many 
ways my Company is superior. However, the point is, have 
they approached you recently on the subject? If not you 
should give me your business as you expect to get business 
when you or your salesmen are first on the ground.” 





“T am already insured in your Company and I do not want 
all my eggs in the one basket.” 

“Tf you had a few thousand dollars in the Bank of England, 
you wouldn’t think it necessary to split it up with the Bank 
Of) Br amCe she ya's wa 694 Company is safe beyond question, 
and will no doubt do just as well for you in the future as we 
have done up to date. Andrew Carnegie says: ‘First make 
sure of your basket and then put in all your eggs.’ ” 
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"The Hermit’? 


“There is no one dependent upon me, not even a relative. 
There is no obligation whatever upon me to insure.” 

“Every life has a value, and every man owes something 
to the world. You do not know what obligations may be 
yours in the future, but leaving that aside, you should create 
this estate while you can. No man is so bereft of interest in 
life that he cannot benefit someone. There are at least 
charitable considerations, and he owes it to his community 
to leave something behind. A grant to a hospital or other 
form of benevolence would not be unworthy of your thought. 
Besides, there is your own old age to consider; make that 
secure as possible.” 

“Well, my dear sir, in my opinion you do need Life Insur- 
ance. If you have no friends, a Life Policy is the best friend 
you can have; if sickness, accident, or a reverse of luck should 
befall you, a Life Insurance Policy can be profitably and easily 


Offers Objections 


negotiated. Allow me to unfold my proposition,” etc., ete. 
(The bachelor )—‘“I have no one to provide for.” 


“No, but you should provide for your old age. Your 
investments between now and then, other than Life Insurance, 
may considerably shrink, and there wil! be no children to 
take care of you.” 





“T haven’t anyone to leave it to.” 
“Then you haven't anyone to leave anything else that you 
possess to. You will more surely save this way than any 


other.” 





“T am young and have no dependents; therefore I have no 
reason for insuring.” 

“Tf you are young, the premium will be less, and perhaps 
you are contemplating matrimony. Besides, your own self- 
help in advanced age by means of an Endowment Policy 
may be a consideration.” 


Domestic Relations a Factor 


“My family is large—I must start my sons in life—and 
must provide for my daughter.” 

“There can be no better provision made, my dear man, 
than a Life Insurance Policy. A young man who has already 
several premiums paid on a Life Policy can easily secure 
enough capital to set him up in business, with such a good 
guarantee as a Life Policy; and there could not be a more 
valuable and less costly (considering its advantages) offering 
for a wedding gift than a guaranteed Policy of Insurance. 
Why not insure your future son-in-law?” 


“T have no children; I don’t need insurance.” 

“That is additional reason for insuring. If you had two 
or three sons, or even daughters, they would be a protection 
for your wife, especially during the period when she would 
most need it—in her old age.” 


“T am going to be married in a month. Wait till after 
then, so I can have my wife inserted as a beneficiary.” 

“Have you selected your bridal present?” 

“No, I really don’t know what to get her.” 

“Well, let me advise you. Give me a $5,000 application 
now with your fiancée’s name as beneficiary. Present it to 
her on your wedding day, and if she is like other brides I 
know, she will appreciate that more than anything else you 
could give her. It will prove to her that when she is taking 
you ‘for better or for worse, you are trying at the very 
outset to give her the ‘for better’ part of the contract. If 
you die before your wedding day, don’t you owe her that 
much?” 





“Tf I give my family daily bread that is all I am bound 
to do.” 

“Obligation to take care of a family came with your wife 
and children. It is inherent in the relation you sustain, and 


you cannot evade or shake off that obligation. The Bible 
says: ‘If any provide not for his own, he hath denied the 
faith and is worse than an infidel. And bear in mind that 
your duty in this respect goes farther than your life may go. 
You are bound to secure to them something that they can fall 
back upon after your death. Indeed, provision for such an 
emergency is in a sense more important than present supply. 
While you are living they can get along somehow, even if 
pinched ; but if you were to die, what would become of them?” 





“Tt keps me hustling to take care of my family without 
adding further obligations.” 

“Tf it is hard for you to make both ends meet, how much 
harder will it be for your family without you? You cannot 
afford to leave your family unprotected. Better pinch your- 
self a little now to pay a premium, than to have them feel 
the pangs of hunger when you are gone.” 





“T want to talk it over with my wife.” 

“Wait till you know you can pass. If you do not pass, do 
not tell your wife. You may save her a lifetime of worry.” 

“Did you ever stop to think what a delicate subject this 
is to discuss v7 th your wife? The unselfish helpmate, who 
has put her full trust in you, would leave the matter entirely 
to your own judgment, and. your own judgment must tell you 
that she is worthy of all you can possibly do for her, both 
now and for the future. Do not betray her trust.” 

“That's right. It is important that your wife understand 
the policy as well as ycurself; but do not ask her to decide 
until she does understa:d it. Let us go up and see her 
right now, and give her a full explanation.” 

“It is not fair to submit a proposition of that kind to your 
wife. You place her in a very unfair position. You practically 
say to her ‘ Shall I protect you or not.’ You have promised to 
protect her and your duty is to do so without asking her 
again, ‘Shall I fulfil my vow?’ Talk it over with her—Sure— 
but say ‘My dear, I have this day placed an application for 
$5,000 on my life so that if anything happens, you will be.all 
right. You know that I promised to protect you; how pleased 
I am to be able to do it in this way.’ ” 

“Do you always ask your wife before you make her a 
present if she will consent? A wife may object—a widow 
never will.” 

“You might as well say that your widow wouldn’t take the 
money. Let me explain to your wife what it might mean to 
her and her children.” 

“My wife’s people are well-to-do.” 

“Your widow would prefer modest independence as a 
result of your forethought, to bounteous charity from 
relatives.” 





“Tt is enough that I have wealthy friends and relatives.” 

“Would you think it just to have relatives thrown on your 
hands for support? Is it right, then—is it manly—to leave 
your family where they may at any time become a burden to 
relatives or friends? And does not your parental feeling 
recoil from such a thought?” 

“My investments are all first-class; nothing can touch 
them, and my family is provided for without Life Insurance.” 

‘““As your investments are large and safely deposited, the 
bank would discount your note quite readily?” “Yes.” “Or 
for “a syear?”’ “Yes.” “'Three> years probably:eameae es 
doubt.” “Do you think the bank would take your promise 
to pay in twenty years?” “ Well, hardly.” “Your family is 
taking your ‘promise to pay,’ and why should you ask them 
to accept your undertaking for twenty years when the bank 
will not take it? Life Insurance makes good your promise 
under all circumstances.” 

It is Of no-tise tosme; asiieatuerichy, 

“Then why do so many rich men go into it? They see 
benefit in it. For one thing they know too well that great 
fortunes are often lost, and they say: ‘Amid these scenes of 
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changes and disaster I will have something to tie to, and the 
best thing that I can find is a good large Life Policy’ For 
another thing, they want their families to be sure of some 
ready money, in case of their death, to use while the estate is 
being settled up, and in this way they make it sure.” 





“I have enough estate for my family’s need without Life 
Insurance.” 

“You may have to-day, but what guarantee have you that 
you will have in ten years hence, or when you die? There 
are lots of poor men to-day who were in your place five years 
ago. Life Insurance will guarantee enough for your family’s 
needs when you die.” 

“But is your estate perfectly safe? Again, is it really 
better? The best Insurance Companies are paying from 514 
to 8 per cent on the investment element in your premiums, 
and give you insurance for the balance at net cost, which 
from ages 30 to 50 averages about $10.75 per $1,000.” 

“True! Then why work any longer? You are increasing 
your estate all the time. Pile it up in Life Insurance. Many 
a man finds, through adverse circumstances, that when he 
comes to die his Life Insurance is the only sure asset his 
family has. It would be no hardship for you to maintain a 
large policy with your present income, and it would afford a 
very safe and proper investment.” 





“Tf I died to-day my estate would be found in good shape.” 

“Tf you died to-day, yes, but I am not asking you to pro- 
tect your estate for to-day. What of years hence? Estates 
have often dwindled to nothing in the later years of a man’s 
life. Sometimes he himself will pull down in a few years, 
through bad investments, all the work of his lifetime.” 





“My wife is a business woman, and knows as much about 
investments as I do. She does not need protection.” 

“ But you are earning an income, and it is the duty of every 
man to perpetuate himself as long as possible. He is soon 
forgotten, but if he can do anything in this world to keep his 
memory green, why should he not do it? Suppose you are 
earning $15,000 a year. It would take $300,000 at 5 per cent 
to replace your earning power. But suppose we insure only 
$1,000 a year, that amount to go to your wife or daughter. 
$20,000 will do it.” 


GENERAL AGENTS ATTENTION 


Former National President Hugh M. Willet, of Atlanta, has 
received the following telegram from Orville Thorp of Dallas, 
Texas, regarding a FAKER who has victimized numerous 
general agents in the south: 


Hugh M. Willet, 

Penn Mutual Life, 

Atlanta, Ga. 
V. L. Richardson, alias Albert W. Nelson, C. C. Growlcy 
and Thomas Millard, from 25 to 30 years old, about six feet, 
weight about 170 pounds, of dark complexion, boyish man- 
ner and expression, visited Dallas and caught several gen- 
eral agents ten days ago. He made numerous contracts, 
getting advances of various amounts, and in two imstances 
forged the name of Thomas Hill, Provident Life & Trust 
Company, Omaha, Neb., to checks payable to himself, and 
got general agents to cash them. A warrant has been issued 
for his arrest. He skipped, going from here to Little Rock, 
where he caught managers of Federal and National Life. 
From there he went to Nashville, Tenn., where he operated 
on the sixth. On the eighth he was in Chattanooga. Notify 
all general agents in your section we want him in Texas. 
Help us find him. Have officers communicate with Chief 

of Police, Dallas. OrvILLE THorpP. 


LECTURES BY FORBES LINDSAY 


Forbes Lindsay will deliver a course of sixteen lectures on 
life insurance at the University of Southern California. Mr. 
Lindsay is superintendent of the school for salesmen of the 
Pacific Mutual Life. 


Dallas, Texas, Nov. 10, 1915. 
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Attention 


General Agents, Managers 
and Superintendents! 







HE Education and Conservation Bureau 







of the National Association issues a 
monthly Bulletin containing news articles 






which are written for the insurance depart- 
ments conducted by associations in daily 
newspapers. These Bulletins have hitherto 
been confined to associations which subscribed 
to the Education and Conservation Fund, but 
according to a recent ruling of the Executive 
Council, extra copies may now be obtained 
at the rate of 5 cents per copy. 
















Subscriptions to this service must be on the 
basis of not less than five copies to any one 
address. 


While the purpose of the Bulletins remains 
exactly as was originally contemplated, they 
are regarded by many general agents as a 
veritable mine of new ideas and snappy argu- 
ments for solicitors. 


Send in your subscriptions to Everett M. 
Ensign, Secretary, Education and Conserva- 
tion Bureau, the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, 56 Pine Street, New York City. 






“Life Insurance as a Life 
Vocation” 


CHART issued by the Education and 

Conservation Bureau for the use of gen- 
eral agents, managers and_ superintendents. 
Price, 25 cents a copy. 


Eight hundred copies of the chart were re- 
cently mailed to leading general agents, man- 
agers and superintendents, and a number of 
these gentlemen have not as yet remitted for 
the chart, nor have they returned it. 

If, you are one who has neglected to remit, 
kindly do so at once. 





BELIEVES FATHER CARRIED INSURANCE 


OcpEN, UtTan, Oct. 13, 19015. 
Lire Association News, New York City. 

Gentlemen.—My father, Charles M. Dunsmore, died in Redvale, Colo- 
rado, May 18 last, and I have been told by several friends that he 
said he had a life insurance policy in my favor, but have been unable 
to locate any of his private papers to date. 

A friend in Denver, where my father lived for many years, sug- 
gested that I write you and that possibly you could help me find the 
company in which he was insured. I was told that it was a paid-up 
policy. : p } 

Any information you can give me will be gratefully received. 

Yours very truly, 
EUGENE DUNSMORE. 
2440 B. Avenue. 


is) 
to 
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KENTUCKY SUES ALLEGED REBATER 


Rebating is charged against Louis Borschneck, an agent for 
the American National of Galveston, in a proceeding insti- 
tuted in the Kentucky courts. It is alleged that the defend- 
ant sold a $10,000.00 policy to Ambrose Bruner, the premium 
on which was $450.00. The defendant is alleged to have ac- 
cepted $50.00 in cash and to have taken Mr. Bruner’s note 
for $400.00 for the remainder, the note to be paid only in the 
event that Mr. Bruner died within a year from the date of 
the policy. The county attorney also alleges that policies 
were sold on the same conditions to Leo Schuman and Wil- 
liam M. P. Ramsey. The commonwealth asks judgment for 
$500.00 in each of the three cases.—/nsurance Field. 


LIFE INSURANCE IMMUNE 


The Virginia Supreme Court has declared the proceeds of 
a life insurance policy to be immune from the claims of 
creditors of the husband of the beneficiary. The question 
came up in an action by the National Surety Company to 
recover the amount of a loss it sustained on a bond covering 
employee of a life insurance company, and the court declined 
to enjoin the insuring company against settling the death 
claim without deducting the amount claimed by the surety 
company and declared the contract to be “free from the 
claims of her husband or his creditors.” 





What the Local Associations 
Are Doing 


Life Association News has no paid correspond 


ents. We depend entirely upon the secretaries of 
local associations to send us stories of all meetings 
of their respective associations. If an account of the 
last meeting of your association does not appear in 
this department, ask the secretary of your organiza- 
tion why he did not send us the particulars. 


Immediately after each meeting, on the same day 
if possible, secretaries of local bodies should send us 
a full account of the business transacted, including 
copies of all speeches, or extracts from the most 
important of them. 


Akron 


The first fall meeting of the Akron association was held 
in the new How Hotel on October 13. J. A. Brady, represent- 
ing the Midland Mutual, at Cleveland, addressed the gather- 
ing. He emphasized the general tendency of many agents to 
play on cash-surrender values instead of the protective value 
of life insurance. E. C. Roberts was elected secretary to fill 
the unexpired term of C. C. North. 


Anderson, S. C. 


Twenty-three life underwriters met at the St. James 
Hotel, Anderson, South Carolina, on September 26, for the 
purpose of organizing a local association at that place. Fol- 
lowing the banquet M. M. Mattison officiated as temporary 
chairman and proceeded with the organization. It was unani- 
mously decided to affiliate with the National Association. 
The following officers were elected: 

J. Walter Dickson, president; J. B. Clement, vice-president, 
and Calhoun Harris, secretary-treasurer. Several of the 
underwriters present are members of the South Carolina 
association. They will probably transfer their membership 
to the local body. 


Atlanta 


The regular monthly luncheon of the Atlanta association 
was held at the Piedmont Hotel on October 26. R. N. B. 
Bardwell of the Germania Life, president, presided over the 
meeting. The chief topic of discussion was the forthcoming 
state convention at Macon. 

The association has arranged with Bishop Warren A. 
Candler of the Methodist Church in Atlanta to address the 
association at the next meeting on the subject of “A Life 
Insurance Course in College.” 


Baltimore 


The proposed activities of the present administration of the 
National Association were clearly outlined by former National 
President Ernest J. Clark at the initial fall meeting of the 
Baltimore association, which was held at Hotel Emerson on 
October 26. Other addresses were made by Frank M. 
Wheaton, E. W. Heisse, R. U. Darby and Charles R. Gantz. 
Several new members were elected. 


Boston 


Boston life underwriters, one hundred strong, gathered 
at the Boston City Club on October 26 to participate in the 
annual banquet of the local association. The unusual amount 
of enthusiasm displayed would indicate one of the best asso- 
ciation years in history, as far as the local body is concerned. 

At a business meeting which preceded the banquet, Alexan- 
der S. Browne of the New York Life was elected to the presi- 
dency for the ensuing year. The balance of the slate elected 
includes: Leon F. Foss, Berkshire, and Frank H. Stratton, 
Equitable, vice-presidents; Joshua B. Clark, State Mutual, sec- 
retary ; Edward Marsh, treasurer; and the following executive 
committee: Paul S. Burns, Mutual Life, chairman; Floyd E. 
DeGroat, Mutual Benefit; Seldom D. Bartlett, Metropolitan; 
Walter L. Tougas, Union Central; Frank E. Harlow, New 
England; Robert E. Blakeslee, Provident Life & Trust. 

Mr. Foss reported that the committee on education and 
conservation, of which he is chairman, had collected the sum 
of $1,000 for publicity work in Boston. The committee has 
decided to run a series of eight advertisements in Boston 
dailies—one appearing each week—setting forth the value and 
benefits of life insurance. The copy is being prepared and 
the first advertisement will appear the first part of Novem- 
ber. Every member of the association is asked to watch the 
effect of this advertising upon the people with whom he comes 
in contact, and to report to the association, together with his 
Own impressions and criticisms. 

Edwin F. Gay, dean of the Harvard School of Business 
Administration, gave an interesting talk on the work of that 
institution. Dr. Edwin W. Dwight, medical director of the 
New England Mutual, gave an illustrated lecture on “ Mor- 
tality.’ Dr. F. C. Wells, medical director of the Equitable, 
was also called upon for a few remarks. 

No Boston meeting of underwriters would be complete 
without Walter L. Tougas of the Union Central and his 
“L’Alouette.” It simply had to come. 


Buffalo 


Assemblyman Ross Graves, also a member of the Buffalo 
association, was the principal speaker at the meeting held at 
Hotel Iroquois on October 9. His talk was upon the humani- 
tarian point of view of life insurance salesmanship. 

Following Assemblyman Graves’ address, Knolton Mixer, 
a candidate for councilman, was called to the platform. He 
spoke on the new form of government advocated for that 
city. His remarks were both interesting and educational. A 
vote of thanks was tendered to both speakers. 

President Lapey made a few remarks about the question 
box, which will be inaugurated at the next meeting. There 
were forty members and guests present. 


Capital District 


Much enthusiasm was manifested at the first fall meeting 
of the Capital District association, which was held at Maiden 
Lane Keeler’s, Albany, on October 27. The association voted 
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to push the sale of the new text-book on “ Life Insurance” 
as rapidly as possible. Copies will be sent to all public 
libraries and other local institutions. An effort will also be 
made to institute several lecture courses. 

Mr. Coffin, chairman of the taxation committee, read a 
letter from National President Edward A. Woods, which had 
to do with the taxation campaign. 

Mr. Clarke, treasurer of the association, reported on the 
local education and conservation campaign. Mr. Barnett then 
gave a vivid talk on agency ideals. Mr. Buck reported briefly 
on the last national convention. Mr. Cantine read the Calef 
Cup Prize Essay, written by R. O. Miles of Detroit. Mr. 
Coffin gave a brief outline of “ What Our Association Has 
Done for Life Insurance and Life Insurance Agents in the 
Capital District.” In an impromptu speech Mr. Kohn spoke 
of association works and aims. Then Mr. DeRouville touched 
upon “ What this association can do for agents outside and 
the value to them of membership in the association.” 


Central Massachusetts 


At the annual meeting of the Central Massachusetts asso- 
ciation, which was held at Worcester on October 9, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the ensulng year: President, 
Dana M. Dustin; vice-president, Leon J. Barrett; secretary 
and treasurer, Otis D. Arnold; clerk, John E. Hartland. 
Executive Committee—Leon J. Barrett, chairman; Dana M. 
Dustin, Eli Bouchard, Otis D. Arnold, William J. Hogg, 
Edward F. Jones, Chester E. Greene, Oliver W. Gaines and 
Charles P. Hemenway. 


Chicago 


Never in the history of the Chicago association has there 
been such a difference of opinion in the ranks of the life 
underwriters as has been caused by the energetic campaign 
against the “part-timer.” 

So bitter is the siege that President George McLeran has 
been the recipient of a number of anonymous letters since 
he began his campaign against twisters, rebaters, etc. As 
result of these activities he has appointed a new publicity 
committee with J. F. Oates of the Northwestern Mutual Life 
as chairman. 

The advent of John I. D. Bristol’s invasion of the Chicago 
“battlefield” with his “Life Insurance Commissions for Men 
‘ Only,” an oratorical siege gun which he has made famous, 
was heralded as reinforcements from the Allied Forces 
against the so-called evils of the life insurance field. 

Jules Girardin, general agent for the Phoenix Mutual has 
gone to the front with a paper advocating mercy for the 
“part-timer” under certain circumstances, especially in the 
smaller cities and towns of the state. But no peace rumors 
have so far come to light. : 


Cincinnati 


Seventy members turned out to enjoy the first fall meet- 
ing of the Cincinnati association, which was held at the 
Business Men’s Club on October 12. The principal speaker 
was Henry J. Powell, general agent of the Equitable at Louis- 
ville and Cincinnati, also a former president of the National 
Association, who gave one of his always interesting talks 
on salesmanship. 

Of unusual interest to the local members was the announce- 
ment by W. A. R. Bruehl, chairman of the education and 
conservation committee, to the effect that the publicity cam- 
paign would begin on November 1. The committee has se- 
lected the Enquirer and the Times-Star as mediums through 
which to propagate the literature edited by the National 
Education and Conservation Bureau. 


Cleveland 
Edward A. Woods, president of the National Association, 
was the principal guest and speaker at the first fall meeting 
of the Cleveland association, held at Hollenden Hotel on 
November I. 
Efficiency in life insurance salesmanship was the keynote 
of Mr. Woods’ speech. He declared that the lives in this 


country are not insured to within ten billion dollars of their 
insurable value, also that their number is constantly increas- 
ing. The extension of protection to those who have not 
realized its value, and to those who are not fully covered, is 
a matter of salesmanship, the speaker declared. 

Mr. Woods also referred to other subjects such as the 
twister, rake-off man and taxation. E. B. Hamlin, president 
of the local association, opened the meeting with a review of 
association affairs. J. J. Jackson of the Aetna proposed the 
National President as an honorary member of the Cleveland 
association, and he was admitted by a unanimous vote. 

As a tribute to the new administration, officers and com- 
mittees presented eighteen applications for membership. Sev- 
eral other applications were taken at the meeting and will be 
voted upon later. 

Colorado 


Several prominent life underwriters in Denver recently 
organized a team to assist in raising a $500,000 endowment 
fund for the Denver University. In return for their assist- 
ance the faculty of that institution will award a $2,000 scholar- 
ship to the high school graduate in the state who writes the 
best essay on “Life Insurance.” 

The details of the contest will be announced shortly. The 
October meeting of the Colorado association was held at the 
Electric Club, Insurance Commissioner E. R. Harper and 
John H. Upton, actuary of the Capitol Life, were the prin- 
cipal speakers. 

Charles M. Reich, president of the association, is getting 
splendid publicity for the association in the daily press. J. 
Stanley Edwards reported favorable progress in the local 
education and conservation movement. John S. Fabling made 
an interesting report on the proceedings of the San Francisco 
Convention. 


Columbus 


The regular monthly ’meeting of the Columbus association 
was held on November 8. The dinner was attended by 31 
members and several guests. 

The principal guest was Prof. Clyde O. Ruggles, instructor 
in insurance in the Ohio State University, who was elected an 
honorary member. The program consisted of a round-table 
discussion. W. E. Hoyer, of the John Hancock Mutual, led 
the discussion on “The Psychological Moment,’ while the 
topic “Getting Real Prospects” was introduced by H. P. 
Jeffers. The discussions proved to be replete with personal 
experiences. An amendment of the by-laws was passed 
changing the regular meeting date to the second Monday of 
each month. 


Dayton 


With appropriate ceremonies members of the Dayton asso- 
ciation launched their education and publicity campaign at 
the regular meeting held on November 8. 

Colonel John L. Shuff, postmaster of Cincinnati, was the 
principal speaker. He spoke of the splendid results obtained 
through the co-operation of life underwriters. Following 
the meeting Ril T. Baker, general agent of the Union Central 
and president of the local association, invited the entire assem- 
blage to dine at the Miami Hotel as his guests. President 
Baker is an enthusiastic association worker and has devoted 
a goodly share of his time to the furtherance of association 
ideals since elected to the presidency. Covers were laid for 
thirty-four and the guests voted their thanks to their execu- 
tive for his liberal interest in their behalf. 


District of Columbia 


Robert G. Wall, division manager of the Sheldon School, 
was the principal speaker at the meeting of the District of 
Columbia association, held on October 14. Mr. Wall spoke 
on the “ Mental Law of Sale.” Former National President 
Hugh M. Willet of Atlanta, Herbert F. Huske of Roanoke, 
Va.; Max Cohen of Washington, and E. Mulford Crutchfield 
of Richmond, Va., were elected honorary members of the 
local association. 
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Fort Dodge 


Attention will be given to the new .text-book on “ Life 
Insurance,” by Dr. Huebner, at each meeting of the Fort 
Dodge association. This was decided upon at the meeting 
held on October 2. The customary debate upon some asso- 
ciation subject was unusually interesting. The question: 
“Ts it advisable to require all agents to pass a State Board 
examination before receiving a license to sell life insurance? ” 
Practically every member present took part in the discus- 
sion. The affirmative was led by H. E. Hesse, while the 
negative argument was opened by J. H. Bream. 


Grand Rapids 
Twenty members were present at the meeting of the Grand 
Rapids association, held on October 9. J. A. Bassford, rep- 
resenting the Mutual Life, and also president of the associa- 
tion, gave an interesting report on the proceedings of the 
San Francisco Convention. 
Indiana 


Charles W. Pickell of Detroit, manager for the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual, was the principal speaker at the first fall 
meeting of the Indiana association held at Hotel English, 
Indianapolis, on October 12. While he had no formal sub- 
ject he concentrated his remarks on the dignity of field work 
in life insurance. 

“The association idea means,” he said, “that there is a 
great brotherhood of us who are all interested in the general 
results rather than in our own individual interests.” 

“The field man to-day stands head and shoulders above 
every other man in the business. He is as indispensable to 
the life insurance business as are the roots to the tree which 
they feed.” Company officials and office men may be hired, 
but a first-class field man cannot be hired for a salary. He 
expressed his deep respect for the man who carries a rate 
book and stated that, if he were to make his choice of work 
again, he would prefer to be a field man with a rate book, 
rather than a general agent or manager with an office, a 
stenographer and a telephone. He urged a closer sympathy 
between the manager and his field men, declaring that through 
such sympathy and understanding the greatest successes are 
attained. 

Mr. Pickell thrillingly depicted the joy to be derived from 
conscientious work in the life insurance field in the winning 
of men to do the generous thing by their families and devel- 
oping their unselfishness. Conditions to-day are better than 
when he entered the business, he said, as the man now who 
has to be convinced that the taking of life insurance is the 
right thing to do is scarce. “It’s no trouble at all to write 
life insurance now if you have the right spirit,” declared Mr. 
Pickell, and as he said it his hearers were convinced that here 
was a man who surely had the right spirit in overflowing 
measure. 

Iowa 

State Insurance Commissioner Emory H. English addressed 
the Iowa association at its regular meeting, held in Des Moines 
on November 6. The commissioner discussed the relation of 
his department to the agent in the field. 

Another speaker was Professor Easley of Drake University, 
who told of the life insurance instruction work which was 
now a part of the curriculum of that institution. Several of 
the standing committees made reports on various association 
activities. There were about 75 members present at the 
dinner. 

Kanawa 

A series of five-minute talks on “ How to Secure Business ” 
proved to be an interesting feature of the meeting of the 
Kanawa association, held in Charleston, W. Va., on November 
5. Those who took part in the discussion were: R. R. Woolf, 
A. C. Hickle, N. O. Bacon, M. D. Schreiber, A. C. Alexander, 
J. F. Jones, G. E. McGleason, D. E. Lloyd and Captain John 
Patrick. 

The appointment of a new program committee was made as 
follows: C. Warden Pippen, chairman; A. C. Hickle, John 
Patrick and D. H. Alexander. : 
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Knoxville 

At the request of the principal of the Knoxville, Tenn., 
High School, T. S. McKinney, a member of the local associa- 
tion, has been selected to deliver an address upon “ Life In- 
surance as a Vocation” before the students of that institution. 

The address will be delivered this month along with ad- 
dresses by men in other vocations. This innovation was in- 
augurated to give the students an opportunity to investigate 
the advantages in the different callings. 

The regular monthly meeting was held on October 3o. 
Fred S. Shanton, representing the Union Central, reported 
upon the San Francisco Convention. The membership com- 
mittee has decided to offer a cash prize for the member pre- 
senting the largest number of new applications for member- 
ship before February 1, 1916. 

Lima 

Members of the Lima association opened the season with a 
midday luncheon on October 12. President Hildreth officiated 
as toastmaster. The feature of the meeting was W. J. Seely’s 
report on the proceedings at the San Francisco Convention. 
This was followed by a general discussion on association mat- 
ters. An invitation will be extended to President Woods to 
address the association in the near future. 

A. D. Hatfield of Cleveland and Millard W. Mack of Cin- 
cinnati were the principal speakers at the November meeting 
of the association, which was held on the 12th. The former 
spoke on “ Partnership and Corporation Insurance as Ap- 
plied to the Modern Business Man.” Mr. Mack reviewed the 
changes and development in the life insurance business during 
the last 25 years. The luncheon was held at the Lima Club, 
with about 30 members and guests present. 


Los Angeles 

The Los Angeles association resumed its regular meetings 
on October 4 with a dinner at Chirstopher’s, at which about 
forty members were present. After the dinner and following 
the regular order of business, including the acceptance of five 
applications for membership, the evening was devoted to 
five-minute demonstrations in life insurance salesmanship. 
President Walter C. Shaw’s action in personally offering a 
first prize of five dollars for the best demonstration, and a 
second prize of $2.50 for the next best, to stimulate the 
enthusiasm of the fieldmen, was a welcome innovation. The 
result was unusually interesting. E. R. A. Misemer, one of 
the big producers of the Occidental Life, was awarded the 
first prize, second honors going to George Hodel of the 
Equitable Life. The absence of stereotyped forms of ap- 
proach and presentation was noticeable. James L. Collins of 
the Pacific Mutual Life, was appointed chairman of the com- 
mittee on life insurance taxation, Walter E. Webb having 
resigned. 

The applications for membership accepted at this meeting 
were: Jack Paschall of the Pacific Mutual, Edmund Alexan- 
der of the Pacific Mutual, G. B. Pope of the Pacific Mutual, 
H. J. Young of the Pacific Mutual and W. M. Wood, U. S. 
Life, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Louisiana 

T. P. Thompson, associate general agent of the Equitable 
of New York, was elected chief executive of the Louisiana 
association at the annual meeting, which was held in New 
Orleans on October 28. 

Among the other officers elected were: Jas. W. Smither 
of the Union Central, vice-president; J. H. La Sance of 
the New York Life, secretary-treasurer; executive commit- 
tee: E. G. Simmons, chairman; D. Rose Metzger, H. L. Garic 
and Wm. Henry Brown. 

The association has made marked progress during the last 
year and has accomplished many important things. At the 
last meeting of the association a committee was appointed to 
investigate the expense of past national conventions with a 
view to bidding for the 1917 meeting of the National Associa- 
tion. The next meeting will be held on November 22. 

Louisville 

The first fall meeting of the Louisville association was 

held on October 11 at the Tyler Hotel. Owing to the fact 
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that the local education and conservation committee have not 
been able to raise the $1,500 to carry out the proposed pub- 
licity campaign, this matter was tabled until the next meeting. 
It was stated, however, that about half of this amount has 
been subscribed, and that the remainder would doubtless be 
forthcoming by the first of the new year. C. H. Hamilton, 
general agent for the Pacific Mutual, reported on the San 
Francisco Convention. 


Macon 


Members of the Macon association who initiated the state 
association idea will doubtless have cause to be proud of their 
effort. In response to an invitation issued by officers of the 
local association more.than too life underwriters from all 
parts of the state congregated in that city on November 2. 

From the amount of enthusiasm and splendid attendance it 
is possible that the state convention will become permanent. 

T. S. Lowry, Jr., president of the local association, offi- 
ciated as temporary chairman. The convention then chose 
Hugh M. Willet, former president of the National Associa- 
tion, as permanent chairman. Chairman Willet’s remarks 
included a brief reference to the San Francisco Convention 
also the progress of association work in Georgia. 

Major Thomas Peters was the next speaker. He reviewed 
the history of the Georgia association and its early conven- 
tions. The chairman then introduced Jesse R. Clark, presi- 
dent of the Union Central, who spoke on general phases of 
the life insurance business. Mr. Clark, however, laid great 
emphasis on the evolution of the agent during the last few 
decades. 

A very strong address on “ Agency Organizations” was 
delivered by C. C. Taylor, secretary of the Jefferson Stand- 
ard Life of Greensboro, N. C. Mr. Taylor has experienced 
both the troubles and triumphs of field work, and his remarks 
on various phases of the agent’s duties brought frequent ap- 
plause from his audience. 

The morning session terminated with an address on “ The 
Social and Economic Importance of the Man Who Sells Life 
Insurance,” by Alfred C. Newell of Atlanta, general agent 
for the Columbian National. 

Following the luncheon, which was given at the Dempsey 
Hotel, Guy E. Payne of Macon, Penn Mutual, presided over 
a general discussion on the subject, “ What Can We Do to 
Promote the Best Interests of Life Insurance in Georgia?” 
A. M. C. Doyle, secretary of the Savannah association, 
extended an invitation for the state convention to come to 
that city in 1916. Following the meeting the delegates 
attended the State Fair then in progress at Macon. 


Madison 


On October 30, members of the Madison association gath- 
ered at the Park Hotel to hold their first fall meeting. The 
meeting was chiefly devoted to welcoming the new Insurance 
Commissioner, M. J. Cleary, and A. C. Larson, the newly 
elected secretary of the National Association. 

Among the honored guests was Henry Tyrrell, legislative 
counsel for the Northwestern Mutual. Mr. Larson spoke on 
the relationship of the local to the National Association, 
dwelling at length on the necessity of other local associations 
in the state. This was followed by the announcement that 
associations would soon be organized at La Crosse and Mil- 
waukee. It was announced that former National President 
Charles W. Scovel will be the principal speaker at the Novem- 
ber meeting. 


Minneapolis 


The faculty of the University of Minnesota has asked for 
a conference and co-operation with the Minneapolis associa- 
tion with view to teaching the fundamental principles of 
life insurance in that institution. This information was con- 
veyed in a report at the October meeting of the association 
by J. E. Meyers. Arrangements will doubtless be made for 
the installation of the new text-book, “Life Insurance,” by 
Dr. Huebner, in the curriculum of the University. 

The meeting was preceded by a luncheon, at which there 


were twenty members present. J. D. Reynolds, a Minne- 
apolis real estate dealer, spoke on “ Life Insurance from the 
Viewpoint of the Purchaser.” This was followed by a talk 
on “Salesmanship as Applied to Life Insurance,” by E. E. 
Woodworth, general manager of the Zacapulco Plantation 
Company. 

Minnesota 

Education and conservation matters were discussed at 
length at the monthly meeting of the Minnesota association, 
held at the Commercial Club, St. Paul, on October 11. 

George W. Harrison, chairman of the local education and 
conservation committee, reported that sufficient funds had 
already been collected to begin the campaign as proposed last 
spring. The plan is to use a certain amount of space in the 
local papers one day each week, running a series of pictures 
of men prominent locally. President Wilson, James J. Hill 
and other well-known men, with their personal opinions of 
life insurance, will be featured. The local editors have agreed 
to carry one column of reading matter from the bulletins 
edited by the National Education and Conservation Bureau 
for each advertisement paid for by the local association. 

M. J. Dillon, who represented the association at San Fran- 
cisco, reported on the National Convention. He recalled 
President Woods’ suggestion of co-operation with the Federal 
Reserve Banks, concerning life insurance as credit collateral, 
inquiries, etc. President Learned presided. 

The Minnesota association held its second fall meeting at 
St. Paul on November 8. State Insurance Commissioner S. D. 
Works was the principal speaker. Mr. Works emphatically 
declared that he thought the taxation of insurance companies 
to be excessive. 

There will be a joint meeting of the Minneapolis and St. 
Paul associations on Dec. 13, at which National Secretary 
A. C. Larson of Madison, Wis., will be the principal speaker. 


New York 


“Friends, with Buxton, I have come to believe that ‘The 
longer I live the more deeply am I convinced that that which 
makes the difference between one man and another—between 
the weak and powerful, the great and insignificant—is energy, 
invincible determination—a purpose once formed, and then 
death or victory. This quality will do anything that is to 
be done in the world; and no two-legged creature can become 
a man without it.’” In these words, Lawrence Priddy, presi- 
dent of the New York association, at its October meeting, 
unconsciously epitomized both the secret of his success as a 
life insurance man and his administration as chief executive 
of the largest local body affiliated with the National Associa- 
tion. 

Energy and invincible determination are indeed the domi- 
nating principles of Mr. Priddy’s personality. And these 
qualities are reflected in the fact that, during Mr. Priddy’s 
incumbency, the New York association has more than doubled 
its membership, and is now planning to increase its roster 
to one thousand members, with every possibility of success. 

The meeting was held at the Hotel McAlpin on the evening 
of October 26. It was one of the largest meetings ever held 
by the association, 400 underwriters being present, among 
them many company officials. While Mr. Priddy was presi- 
dent of the association, he was, in a sense, a guest of honor, 
as the gathering had been arranged to recognize the splendid 
work he had done in building up the organization, and the 
honor which he had brought to the New York association by 
being awarded the Edwards Membership Trophy and the 
Whittington Delegate Trophy at the San Francisco Con- 
vention. 

William F. Atkinson, chairman of the executive committee, 
presided as toastmaster, and seated at the speakers’ table 
were the officers of the local association: Darwin P. Kingsley, 
president of the New York Life; Henry A. Wise Wood, a 
member of Secretary Daniel’s Naval Consulting Board, and 
president of the Aero Club of America; George T. Wilson, 
second vice-president of the Equitable Life; John C. McCall, 
Walter Buckner and James H. McIntosh of the New York 
Life; James V. Barry, assistant secretary of the Metropoli- 
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Life Insurance, Its Principles and Practice 
Part I Nature and Uses of Life Insurance. 
Part II Science of Life Insurance. 
Part III Special Forms of Life Insurance. 


Part IV Organization, Management and Supervision of 
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Part V Important Legal Phases of Life Insurance. 
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AGENCY PLAN THAT PROTECTS AGENTS! 


Déarelack: 


I want to write you now from the inside. 


Insurance business. 


Three months ago I was a skeptic. 
that most anyone could get a rate book and a commission. 
with the Phoenix Mutual of Hartford. 


I am now in the Life 
I thought 

Not so 
Their Agency protection 


plan comes more nearly to really making this business a profession 


than anything that I ever heard of. 


I am indebted to you for recommending the Phoenix Mutual. 


Yours, 
Bill. 


The Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, President 


tan; and John Kirkland Clark, consul of the association. 
The Equitable Life was especially well represented by Vice- 
President John Lunger and several home office officials. 

Toastmaster Atkinson, in his introductory remarks, called 
attention to the fact that, owing to the energy of Mr. Priddy, 
the association now had more new members than old mem- 
bers. Mr. Atkinson introduced Mr. Kingsley as the first 
speaker. 

Whether or not, Mr. Kingsley had a premonition of what 
was to occur later in the evening, he paid a delicate com- 
pliment to the gentler sex by declaring that the best thing 
about Priddy was his wife. Mr. Kingsley said that he took 
great pride in the demonstration—pride which was both per- 
sonal and official—for he had learned to know Mr. Priddy 
and to love him. The speaker asserted that it was an easy 
matter to determine what company an agent represented, 
claiming that you could tell a Mutual Life man by the air 
of absolute detachment which surrounded him; an Equitable 
man by a breeziness which suggested Vice-President Wilson, 
or certain sartorial niceties which characterized Vice-Presi- 
dent Lunger; and a Northwestern Mutual man by his halo. 
As to the clew by which he determined Metropolitan men, 
he said, “ You can always tell a Metropolitan man. But in 
these days of participating insurance and non-profit rates, you 
cannot tell him much.” 

Mr. Kingsley then launched into a serious discourse and 
drew a lesson by comparing the situation in Europe with 
the institution of life insurance. While he deplored the fact 
that the civilization of Europe had apparently gone down in 
ruins, he rejoiced in that he was connected with a business 
which was riding serene through all; a business which was 
carrying relief in spite of all the madness of men. He pointed 
out how men of every race, nation and creed—Germans and 
Englishmen, insured in the same company, are living in har- 
mony with no thought of things going wrong. Mr. Kingsley 
developed his theme by referring to historical instances to 
prove that if world-peace and harmony are ever to arrive, 





governments must copy the fundamental principles of mutual- 
ity which exists in the institution of life insurance. 

The meeting was held on the twenty-fourth floor of the 
hotel, giving the underwriters a practically unobstructed view 
of an apropos boisterous demonstration of the elements. 
Toastmaster Atkinson improved the opportunity to declare 
that Mr. Kingsley was indeed a wonderful man when he had 
the thunder and lightning trained to assist him in describing 
the horrors of the European war. 

Henry A. Wise Wood was the next speaker, and for the 
first time in public expressed his views with regard to Sec- 
retary Daniel’s naval program, which he characterized as 
wholly insufficient. Mr. Wood’s topic was “ Preparedness.” 
“Bryan and Ford,” said he, “are the counterpart of Fox 
and the Tories in the time of the American Revolution. The 
President should frankly tell the country how much it will 
cost to restore our navy to second rank in the world. He 
should let us know the cost of an efficient and reorganized 
military establishment. He should let the people know what 
actually is the advice of the General Staff of the army as to 
preparedness. Let the true situation be put up to the people, 
and they will let Mr. Wilson know promptly whether they 
want a bond issue or a tariff that will pay for a bigger army 
and navy.” 

Mr. Atkinson then introduced Mrs. James Lee Laidlaw, 
chairman of the Woman Suffrage League. Mrs. Laidlaw 
made a stirring appeal to the underwriters and was fre- 
quently interrupted by applause. A straw vote was subse- 
quently taken, and 124 members declared themselves in favor 
of the suffrage amendment, while 70 voted “ No.” 

Edward A. Woods, president of the National Association, 
declared that prior to his election he had made it known 
that he would accept the office only on one condition, and that 
was that Lawrence Priddy be made a vice-president. Mr. 
Woods then talked of the power behind local associations 
affiliated with the national body, stating that it was only 
through the medium of the association that a person could 
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ASSOCIATION LITERATURE 


Aids and Helps for Association Workers 
and Life Underwriters in General 


THE TAXATION OF LIFE INSURANCE 
POLICY-HOLDERS, by Edward: A. Woods, president 
of the National Association. A twenty-four page booklet, 
showing how this rapidly increasing .eyil directly affects 
twenty-five million people. A.limited Supply of this book- 
let will be sent gratis where there is a possibility of or- 
ganizing a new association. In other cases, copies may be 
obtained at 3c. the copy. 

TAXATION CHART. Shows how American taxa- 
tion penalizes while England encourages its insured citi- 
zens. Copies will be sent gratis to officers of local asso- 
ciations, upon request. 


THE STORY OF THE LIFE UNDERWRITERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, by former National President Charles 
W. Scovel. This booklet is intended for free distribution, 
and should be in the hands of all officers of local associa- 
tions. 


THE MODEL CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS. 
This was prepared some time ago by the Executive Coun- 
cil, and is intended as a “model” Constitution and By- 
Laws for new associations. Copies of it will be sent to 
underwriters in cities where there is a possibility of or- 
ganizing a new association. 


INSTITUTIONAL ADVERTISING AS APPLIED 
TO LIFE INSURANCE, by Everett M. Ensign, secre- 
tary, Education and Conservation Bureau. This is an 
analysis of the propaganda of the Education and Con- 
servation Bureau, together with the review of the move- 
ment. Copies supplied gratis, upon request. 


A PAMPHLET DESCRIPTIVE OF “LIFE IN- 
SURANCE,” the new text-book by Dr. S. S. Huebner. 
An outline of the purpose of the text-book is given, to- 
gether with the chapter headings. Any number of copies 
may be obtained upon request. 


BOUND COPIES OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF 
ANNUAL CONVENTIONS. A life underwriter’s li- 
brary is by no means complete without a full set of these 
Proceedings. Back numbers may be obtained at a cost of 
$1.50 a copy. 


“LIFE INSURANCE ”—THE NEW TEXT-BOOK 
BY DR. 8. 8. HUEBNER, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. This work fills the long-felt want of a comprehen- 
sive text-book adapted to the needs of class-room instruc- 
tion for beginners of the study of life insurance in colleges 
and high schools, and serves also as a clear and simple 
exposition of the subject for laymen and life insurance 
solicitors. The author has succeeded in bringing together 
in compact form the essential facts, principles and practices 
of the life insurance business, all of which are presented 
in a non-technical manner. Price, $2.00 a copy. 


These publications may be’ obtained by addressing 
Everett M. Ensign, Corresponding Secretary, The National 
Association of Life Underwriters, 56 Pine Street, New 
York City. 
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speak for the great institution of life insurance. This was 
made possible by reason of the fact that the association rep- 
resented agents of all companies. Mr. Woods declared that 
life insurance was the “capitalization of love triumphant,” 
and pointed to the truth of his argument by several stories 
which had come under his personal observation. 

Mr. Priddy was the last speaker of the evening. As usual, 
his remarks were along practical lines. He advanced several 
original ideas as to the ethics of field activities, and stated in 
part as follows: 

“Mr. E. A. Woods, president of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, who has honored us with his 
presence here this evening, has given a great deal of thought 
and study to one of the most important problems which now 
confront the life insurance interests of this country—namely, 
taxation. He has published a booklet on this subject, and in 
this booklet, among other things, he says, ‘American life 
insurance policy-holders pay over $13,000,000 in taxes—be- 
sides taxes upon real estate and upon their capital stock, if 
any, which are not objected to. This amount would have 
added 15 per cent to the refunds or dividends; purchased 
over $550,000,000 additional insurance; paid the salaries of 
all the officers of all the companies about seven times over; 
added about $70 to each $1,000 paid in death claims; or de- 
creased other expenses about one-seventh.” 

In 1912 there was collected by the various states in the 
Union from the life insurance companies in taxes and fees 
the enormous sum of $17,740,000. There was expended by 
the various departments for supervision $1,170,000, leaving a 
net profit to be turned into the treasuries of the variovs 
states of $16,570,000. Gentlemen, just think what this means 
to our business, and if we will but present to our policy- 
holders the plain facts with reference to this great burden to 
which they should not be subjected, we can secure the passage 
of laws, both state and national, which will relieve the busi- 
ness of this iniquitous burden. We may talk about this bur- 
den as much as we please, and executives and home office 
officials may join in the struggle, but the ultimate accom- 
plishment of this rests almost entirely in the hands of the 
agents, and those of us who have induced people to pay their 
money for insurance must induce them to rise up in their 
might and shake off this great load. 

Second—I suggest that the companies, life underwriters 
associations and individual agents co-operate in the prepara- 
tion of a book, which book should contain not only the names 
of a few “ prominent patrons of life insurance,” but the names 
of thousands upon thousands who carry large lines of insur- 
ance for personal and business reasons—arranged geograph- 
ically. If the companies and agents work together in this 
undertaking we can in a very short time publish a book that 
would be of inestimable value to soliciting agents. 

Third—Next I want to suggest a close co-operation be- 
tween the Insurance Department, the companies, managers, 
agency directors and general agents in the matter of agents’ 
licenses. It is my understanding that at this time contracts 
and licenses are often canceled without filing with the Insur- 
ance Department any explanatory memorandum. I think it 
very important that wherever and whenever an agent’s con- 
tract is canceled “for cause” that the license should be can- 
celed immediately and the department should be furnished 
with the facts. This will tend greatly to eliminate from the 
business the “improper agent.” 

Fourth.—I want to appeal to the management of the various 
companies to speedily put into operation the recommendation 
made in the resolution passed by the Insurance Commission- 
ers at the Convention held by them in the Hotel Astor, this 
city, December, to12. I quote: 

” Resolved, That every application for life insurance made 
to any insurance company, association or fraternal society, 
shall contain a statement that ‘the applicant, for the pur- 
pose of taking the insurance applied for, has not terminated, 
and does not intend to terminate any other life insurance, 
except (insert exceptions, if any); and that the agent or 
deputy soliciting the insurance shall certify on each applica- 
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tion that the statements therein made are true to the best 
of his knowledge and belief.’” 

The making of this change in the application will, of course, 
abolish forever the practice so prevalent in this and other 
states on the part of certain agents of doing what they call 
“adjust the insurance” of the unsuspecting public. ‘“ Ad- 
just,” in most cases, is only another word for “ twist.” 

This suggestion has already been adopted by two great 
companies—one on the Atlantic and one on the Pacific, the 
Pacific Mutual and the Metropolitan Life. Several cases 
have recently come to my attention where applications were 
submitted to the Metropolitan Life by its own agents where 
it was intended to lapse other policies upon the acceptance of 
the policies applied for in the Metropolitan Life. In each 
and every case the Metropolitan promptly notified the other 
company, and many times wrote a personal letter to the ap- 
plicant, stating that it was the opinion of the Metropolitan 
Life that the best interests of the insured would be served 
if he kept his policy in force in the other company. 

A case has just come to my attention where a man in 
Augusta, Georgia, who carried a two thousand dollar, twenty 
payment life, policy in the Pacific Mutual and a one thousand, 
twenty year endowment, in the Metropolitan, made applica- 
tion to the Metropolitan for a two thousand dollar, twenty 
year endowment policy, intending to discontinue his policy 
in the Pacific Mutual. The Metropolitan Life wrote to the 
Pacific Mutual, wrote to its own agent, and to the insured 
and explained to him that it was not to his interest to do that. 
The applicant replied that it was his personal privilege to 
carry insurance in a company of his own selection and strong- 
ly resented the position taken by the Metropolitan Life. Much 
correspondence followed, but the conclusion of the whole 
matter was that he kept his policy and he now has more 
respect for both companies and the business in general. 

I am reliably informed that the Metropolitan Life put into 
its application blank in September, 1911, this question: “‘ Will 
any insurance now in force, or applications pending else- 
where, be discontinued if the policy applied for is issued?” 
and from that day to this they have persistently refused to 
issue insurance to supplant policies already in force in other 
reliable companies. I cannot say too much in praise and com- 
mendation of the management of that company for the posi- 
tion they have taken in this matter, and I give it as my 
opinion that nothing can be done by life insurance companies, 
individually and collectively, that will do so much to banish 
from the business forever the “twister” and “ adjuster,” 
and I sincerely hope that before the close of the present year 
every company writing business in the state of New York 
will follow the splendid example already set by the aforesaid 
companies. 

Last, and most important and far reaching of all the sug- 
gestions I care to make this evening, is one which appears 
to me to be a thoroughly practicable way to effectively drive 
from the business many persons commonly described in our 
vernacular as “rebaters.’ The person seeking a rebate in 
this state seeks to commit a crime—and life insurance com- 
panies should not under any condition insure criminals. An 
agent who gives a rebate commits a crime and the Insurance 
Department should refrain from granting an agent’s license 
to any criminal—so let us get together and stamp out this 
festering, cankerous sore from this business forever. I have 
suggested to the management of five or six of our biggest 
Eastern companies that wherever and whenever an agent can- 
not place a policy because he is unwilling to violate the rules 
of his company and the statutes of the state by giving to his 
applicant a rebate, that the agent shall file with the company 
an affidavit setting forth all of the facts, and that the com- 
pany in turn shall cause a notice to be served on all other 
companies who are subscribers to the Library Bureau, the 
effect of which will be to embarrass, if not prohibit, the appli- 
cant from securing the insurance in any other company, until 
the company with whom he files his second application 1s 
satisfied beyond a doubt that no rebate is to be given in con- 
nection with the transaction. Every officer with whom I have 
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CONTRACT 
COMPANY 
and COST 


Established 
1867 


The three most important factors of any 
agent’s success or failure, apart from his own 
personality and industry, are—the character of the 
policy contract he offers,—the standing of the 


company behind the contract,—and the cost at 


which the policy can be secured. 


In the superlative degree a three-fold advantage, 
arising from attractive policy CONTRACT, 
streneth of COMPANY and low net COST, is 
enjoyed by every Union Central agent. 


For particulars or further information address— 


ALLAN Waters, Sup’t of Agents. 


Che Union Central Dife Ins. Co. 


Jesse R. Ciark, President Cincinnati, Ohio 





talked about this matter believes that a plan can be evolved 
which is thoroughly practicable, and at an early date your 
attention will be called to this matter more definitely and you 
will be asked to give to the scheme your approval. 

The next regular meeting of the New York association will 
be held at Stewart’s Restaurant on Tuesday evening, Novem- 
ber 23. The dinner will begin promptly at SIX O’CLOCK. 
Communicate with Secretary Ora S. 
to attend. 


Rogers if you desire 


North Dakota 


The regular meeting of the North Dakota association was 
held at the Commercial Club, Fargo, on October 16. Several 
new committees were appointed to take up the various forms 
of association work for the ensuing year. There were thir- 
teen members present and two newly elected associate mem- 
bers: G. W. Baker of Ambrose and C. O. Easton of Valley 
City. The next meeting will be held on November 20. 
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Canadian Life Company. 


. W. DICKINSON, Manager, Philadelphia, Pa. 
. L. STEIN, Manager, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

C. HOLBECK, Manager, Lansing, Mich. 

E. WILKINSON, Manager, Port Huron, Mich. 
W. OWEN, Manager, Detroit, Mich. 

. E. KREGLOE, Manager, Baltimore, Md. 

. D. SILLS, Manager, Richmond, Va. 
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SOLID GROWTH 


In the face of war conditions, an increase of 8% 1n Assurances 
in Force during 1914 was accompanied by still more substantial 
increases of over 15% in Assets and over 13% in Surplus. 


Assets at December 31st last totalled $64,187,656; now they 
exceed $72,000,000—much the largest amount held by any 
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SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
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Northwest Texas 


Anew association which will affiliate with the National 
Association was organized at Fort Worth, Texas, on October 
23. This body will be officially known as the Northwest 
Texas association. At the next regular meeting a member- 
ship campaign will be instituted with a view to a roster of 
200 life underwriters. The officers elected for the ensuing 
year are as follows: 

H. E. Crowley, president; W. N. Dobbs, first vice-presi- 
dent; T. M. Armstrong, second vice-president; C. G. Mont- 
gomery, secretary, and John G. Eaton, treasurer. The execu- 
tive committee is made up as follows: W. A. Scarborough, 
T. A. Hilburn, W. C. Dugger, R. M. Webb and R. O. Car- 
roll. The organization will hold its regular meetings the first 
Saturday of each month. 


Puget Sound 


The second series of insurance lectures at the University 
of Washington was recently opened by Professor Smith of 
the economics department. The Puget Sound association 
has given much time and assistance in the preparation of this 
course. The lectures for the first semester deal with life 
insurance exclusively. The schedule follows: October 20, 
Industrial Insurance and Welfare Work—C. C. Thomson; 
October 27, Medical Service and Medical Selection for Life 
Insurance—Dr. J. B. Eagleston; November 3, Need of Life 
Insurance, Service for Business, Corporate Insurance—T. A. 
Garrigues; November 10, Life Insurance Company, Organiza- 
tion and Departments—A. B. Furner; November 17, Social 
Economic Effect of Life Insurance—Malcolm Hughes; De- 
cember 1, Insurance and State Supervision—F. E. Houghton; 
December 8, Policy Loans, Lapses and Reinstatements, Insur- 
able Interest—R. S. Boynes; December 15, The Life Insur- 
ance Salesman—His Equipment—A. S. Elford; January 5, 
How to Buy Life Insurance—D. W. Meade; January 109, 
Accident and Health Insurance—D. W. Meade. 


Richmond 


The twister and the rebater had their innings at the October 
meeting of the Richmond association. President Crutchfield 
delivered an inspiring talk on “ Field Ethics.” The general 
agents present agree that there was much disposition toward 
going after the other agent’s solicitors. 

Neil D. Sills, formerly president of the National Associa- 
tion, denounced the “ part-timers,” and declared that he would 
not employ any man who is not giving his entire time to the 
business. Definite action on this question is expected at the 
next meeting. The publicity campaign will also be launched at 
the next meeting. 


Rhode Island 


Sinclair Allison, actuary of the Rhode Island Insurance 
Department, was the principal speaker at the regular meeting 
of the Rhode Island association, held at the Turks Head Club, 
Providence, on November 11. Mr. Allison graphically illus- 
trated the construction of premiums. 

At the last meeting of the executive committee, Chairman 
Frank M. Donnelly offered a loving cup, to be awarded to the 
writer of the best 500 word essay on “The Benefit and the 
Sale of Life Insurance.” The trophy will be awarded at the 
annual meeting, which is to be held on January 16. 

Sacramento 

Members of the Sacramento association held their first 
annual banquet on November 3 at Hotel Sacramento. It 
was officially known as ladies’ night. 

As the underwriters and their friends gathered in the ban- 
quet hall the invocation was delivered by the Rev. W. E. 
Harrison, chaplain of the association. President Shoemaker, 
who officiated as toastmaster, called upon Vice-President 
A. W. Clevenger as the first speaker. Mr. Clevenger deliv- 
ered an address of welcome to the ladies. S. F. McAnear 
of the Northwestern Mutual was assigned to speak on the 
“Future of the Association.” 

The next speaker was C. H. Barrett, who spoke on “ Good 
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Fellowship.” The speaking was concluded by J. R. Wishner, 
vice-president of the California State Life Insurance Com- 
pany, who presented in an unusually interesting manner the 
topic selected for him, “ Competition, the Life of Trade.” 
The musical program consisted of a piano solo by Miss Edna 
May Will and a vocal number by Tommy Clifton. With no 
“blue laws” to interfere the underwriters and their guests 
danced till wee hours of the morning. 

San Francisco 

An interesting program brought out a good attendance at 
the regular meeting of the San Francisco association, which 
was held at the Palace Hotel on October 28. Charles H. 
Victor, president of the Rotary Club of San Francisco, was 
the principal speaker. He spoke on “ Salesmanship.” 

The same topic was also ably discussed by F. W. Heron 
of the Fidelity Mutual Life. He laid much stress on the 
importance of the education and conservation movement, out- 
lining the local publicity campaign. His address was fol- 
lowed by a resolution instructing President Hunter to appoint 
a committee of four to carry on the work. 

A. B. Chipron of the Fidelity Mutual Life, former presi- 
dent of the Los Angeles association, and Walter E. Webb of 
the Connecticut Mutual, former secretary of the same organ- 


The Equitable Makes Experts 
Of Its Agents 


Nowadays the successful life insurance 
salesman must be a thoroughly trained ex- 
pert, and the success and prosperity of the 
agents representing 


The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the United States 


has been largely due to the fact that the 
company recognizes the importance of edu- 
cating its field workers. 

The salesmen connected with every Equita- 
ble agency are carefully trained and assisted. 
Among other things 

























A Correspondence Course 
in Life Insurance 


is conducted by one of the senior executive 
officers, for their thorough instruction. 

This course consists of 3 preliminary lessons 
(which may be taken by outsiders) and 27 
Regular Lessons (exclusively for represen- 
tatives of the Society). 

One unique feature is that after the stu- 
dent has answered the questions asked in 
connection with each lesson, the officer in 
charge of the course sends him official answers 
to the same questions. This enables the 
student to check himself off by comparing the 
answers made by him with the official 
answers subsequently received from _ the 
Society. 


ization, spoke on association work in Los Angeles. Seven 
new members were added to the association at the meeting, 
making a total of twenty-two, who have joined since July 1. 


South Carolina 


Thirty members responded to roll-call at the sixth annual 
meeting of the South Carolina association, which was held 
at Columbia on October 27. 

The invasion of a well-known “twister ” into the local ter- 
ritory was discussed at length. The matter has been taken 
up with the State Insurance Commissioner, and every effort 
will be made to defeat the operations of the invader. The 
new text-book on “Life Insurance,’ by Dr. Huebner, came 
in for an enthusiastic discussion. The association will see 
that it is thoroughly circulated to the various educational 
institutions in the state, with a request for its official adoption 
in the curriculum of the various institutions. 

Augustus Byers of Columbia made his report upon the 
National Convention. W. T. Hantske, chairman of the field 
ethics committee, offered several important resolutions, which 
were adopted. 

During the early part of the meeting President F. H. Hyatt 
and Secretary W. S. Hendley announced that they desired 
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to retire from their official duties. The nominating commit- 
tee reported the following selections, which were unanimously 
elected as officers for the ensuing year: 

President, M. M. Mattison, Mutual Benefit, Anderson; 
vice-presidents, Carroll H. Jones, Fidelity Mutual, Columbia, 
and Fred. S. Munsell, New York Life, Columbia; secretary- 
treasurer, Walter F. Going, Columbia, of Missouri State. 
Executive committee: R. H. Ferguson, Prudential, Spartan- 
burg, chairman; Louis Sherfesee, State Mutual of Mass., 
Greenville; Wm. M. Carter, Germania Life, Columbia; 
C. W. Estes, Southeastern Life, Columbia, and William A. 
Hantske, Metropolitan Life, Columbia. The nominations in- 
cluded the following chairmen for active committees: Taxa- 
tion, J. H. Miller, Equitable Life, Rock Hill; Field Ethics, 
F. W. Felkel, Atlantic Life, Anderson; Membership, J. W. 
Dickson, Pacific Mutual, Anderson; Education and Conserva- 
tion, W. S. Hendley, Columbia. Association counsel, T. Moul- 
trie Mordecai, Charleston, and Charles H. Barron, Columbia. 


St. Louis 


When William King of the New England Mutual and his 
victorious delegation to the San Francisco Convention brought 
home the bacon to St. Louis, local underwriters immediately 
instituted plans for a benefitting celebration. 

It took place on October 21. The entertainment commit- 
tee had invited Warren M. Horner of Minneapolis, former 
chairman of the Education and Conservation Committee, as 
the honored guest and speaker for the meeting, but owing to 
the death of Mr. Horner’s mother he was unable to attend. 

These arrangements were made by the St. Louis associa- 
tion on account of Mr. Horner’s able assistance in securing 
the 1916 National Convention for the Mound City. It was 
Mr. Horner who seconded Mr. King’s motion in what proved 
to be one of the most interesting fights for the annual meet- 
ing in recent years. 

The speakers of the evening were Mr. King, Samuel Polk 
and W. A. Summers of the Pacific Mutual; Tarleton Brown, 
editor of the Western Insurance Review, and Col. W. S. Doyle 
of the International Life. All of the speakers assisted in the 
fight for the National Convention. 


Syracuse 


Members of the Syracuse association were invited to meet 
at the home of President Phelps on October 23. Following a 
business meeting, the 30 members present were dined as guests 
of their executive officer. “Life Insurance as a Profession” 
was interestingly presented by Charles T. Brockaway. D. B. 
Cooper followed with an interesting discourse on “ Insurance 
Experiences.” 


Tacoma 


Several interesting informal speeches by local underwriters 
made the regular October meeting of the Tacoma association 
worth while. Among those who participated in the discussion 
were Carl F. Widemann, president of the association; Arthur 
Finley, William Peterson, H. L. Pilletin and George Jackman. 
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The School for Salesmen 


Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company 


offers, free of cost, instruction and direction to prospective and new 
agents and gives them the right start in an attractive and remunerative 
business with an experienced and successful company. 


For full information write the company at Los Angeles, California. 


Good connections can always be made with our General Agents 


Mr. Finley’s talk on “Closing” elicited much favorable 
comment from the association members. A membership cam- 
paign will be launched at the next meeting. An effort will 
be made to double the membership during the next few 
months. 


Utah 

Many prominent political celebrities and underwriters were 
present at the dinner given by the Utah association to United 
States Senator Lawrence Y. Sherman of Illinois on October 
7. The banquet was held at Hotel Utah. 

The dinner was attended by more than eighty of the most 
prominent citizens of Utah, including United States Senator 
Reed Smoot, Governor Spry and Insurance Commissioner 
John James. Governor Spry, who officiated as toastmaster, 
in introducing the Illinois Senator, also attacked the income 
tax, declaring that the government had infringed upon the 
rights of the several states. 

Senator Sherman attacked the Federal Income Tax as a 
tax on enterprise and energy. There are so many ways in which 
the National Government can raise its revenue that there 
was no necessity for adding this burdensome tax, he declared. 
During his discourse he paid high tribute to the Utah repre- 
sentatives at Washington. 

D. H. Livingston, president of the association, reviewed 
the history of the National Association and the ideals it stood 
for. He introduced Governor Spry as one of the strongest 
supporters of the association in its fight against well-known 
evils in the business. 
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Valley of Virginia 


Members of the Valley of Virginia association held their 
regular meeting at the National Hotel, Harrisonburg, on 
November 8. There was also a large delegation from Staun- 
ton present. 

Dr. J. H. Deyerle and the Rev. B. F. Wilson, D.D., were 
the principal speakers. They were introduced by Curtis P. 
Bowman of Staunton, who officiated in the capacity of 
toastmaster. A general business meeting was held in the 
afternoon preceding the banquet. 


Youngstown 

The Youngstown association opened the season on Septem- 
ber 28 with a lively meeting at the Y. M. C. A. Hall. After 
the banquet was served the underwriters adjourned to the 
offices of R. R. Stamp, where a° business session was held. 
The meeting was called to order by President Clyde. 

The first speaker, Leo Guthman, spoke on the proposed 
taxation campaign. Roy Hartzell reviewed the new text- 
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book by Dr. Huebner. Myron Eckert, in reporting the recent 
inaugural dinner at Pittsburgh, called attention to the large 
volume of business written by women present at that meet- 
ing. IF. B. Hawkins spoke on association work and the great 
assistance it renders to its members. Two new members were 
elected. 
Notice 
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Metropolitan Life Insurance 
- Company == 


(Incorporated by the State of New York.) 


THE COMPANY OF the People BY the People FOR the People 




















PROOF OF PUBLIC CONFIDENCE 


This Company, although it operates only in the United States and 
Canada, has more insurance in force than any other life insurance company 
in the world. 


The number of policies in force is greater than that of any other com- 
pany in America, greater than all the regular life insurance companies put 
together (less one), and can only be appreciated by comparison. It is a 
number considerably in excess of the combined population of Greater New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, St. Louis, Cleveland, Baltimore, Cin- 
cinnati, Pittsburgh, San Francisco and Kansas City. 


SIGNIFICANT FACTS 


This Company’s Policy claims paid in r914 average one claim for every 
46 seconds of each business day of eight hours and in amount $232.07 a minute. 


The Daily Average of the Company’s Business During 1914 


$305,754.00 pees to "police. 


holders and addition to Reserve. 


$161,826.87 percayin mre 


626 per day in number of Claims 
Paid. 


8 040 per day in number of Poli- 
p) cies issued and revived. 


day in New 
$1, 708,728.00 Po6 02% cPesucd. Insurance $7 99] 114,069.00 
revived and increased. in Force 








_ Full particulars regarding the plans of the Metropolitan may be obtained 
of its Agents in all the principal cities in the United States and Canada, or 
at its 


Home Office: 1 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 


THE LYONS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Printers and Publishers 


of Private Editions 


105 WEST FORTIETH STREET 





NEW YORK CITY 
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Building, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Lawrence Priddy, vice-president, 
149 Broadway, New York, N. Y.; J. Henry Johnson, vice- 
president, Colcord Building, Oklahoma City, Okla.; W. Lyle 
Reid, vice-president, Sun Life Assurance Co., Ottawa, Can.; 
A. C. Larson, secretary, Washington Building, Madison, Wis.; 
Everett M. Ensign, corresponding secretary, 56 Pine Street, 
New York, N. Y.; H. Wibirt Spence, treasurer, Penobscot 
Building, Detroit, Mich.; John Newton Russell, Jr., chair- 
man executive committee, Pacific Mutual Building, Los An- 
geles, Cal. 

No bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders 
holding one per cent or more of the total amount of bonds, 
mortgages or other securities. 

(Signed) Everett M. Ensicn, 
Editor and Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 5th day of Octo- 

ber, IQIS. 
[SEAL] JosrrpH B. STEBBINS, 
Notary Public Kings County. 
Certificate filed in New York County. 
(My commission expires March 31, 1917.) 


AGENTS WHO REPRESENT 


PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


HAVE AN INSURANCE CONTRACT 
TO PRESENT WHICH IN THE SUM 
OF ALL ITS BENEFITS IS UNSURPASSED 
IT IS BEST NOT JUST ONE WAY 
BUT BEST ALL WAYS 
AND ALWAYS 
BACK OF IT IS A SIXTY-SEVEN YEAR 

REPUTATION FOR FAIR DEALING 
WITH ALL ITS POLICYHOLDERS WHETHER 
CONTINUING, WITHDRAWING, MATURING 

OR DYING 


1865 FIFTY YEARS OLD 1915 


The Provident Life and Trust 
Company of Philadelphia 





Whatis the Best Form of Policy? 


Write for Leaflet 
1865 LOWEST MORTALITY 1915 








J. THOMAS MOORE 


Manager Insurance Department 


Fourth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 











GOOD PLACES 
For STRONG WORKERS 


Always ready to negotiate with energetic men capable 
of producing paid-for Insurance in satisfactory volume. 


Much unoccupied and desirable territory. 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


Address 
ALBERT E. AWDE, Superintendent of Agencies 
7 W. Madison St., Chicago, IIl. 


1850 1915 


The United States Life 


Insurance Company 


In the City of New York Issues Guaranteed Contracts 


JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., 
President 
Finance Committee 
Clarence H. Kelsey 
Pres. Title Guarantee 
and Trust Co. 
William H. Porter 
Pres. Chem. Nat. Bank 
Edward Townsend 
Pres. Importers and 
Traders’ Nat. Bank 


_Good men, whether experienced in 
life insurance or not, may make 
direct contracts with this Company, 
for a limited territory if desired, 
and secure for themselves, in addition 
to first year’s commission, a renewal 
interest insuring an income for the 
future. Address the Company at its 
Home Office, No. 277 Broadway, 
New York City. 


Agency Organizer 


If you are ambitious to enter 
organization work and can show 
a clean record as a successful 
producer, write us giving your 
life insurance experience. 


The Franklin Life Insurance Co. 
Springfield, Il. 


SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Binghamton, N. Y. 


Offers to men able to produce business first- 
class territory, with direct contract providing 
liberal compensation. 


For particulars address 


Cc. H. JACKSON, Supt. of Agencies 
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Representing 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


You will make money. 


The great strength, big dividends and 
incomparable benefits of the “oldest com- 
pany in America’ mean certain success for 


you. 


For Terms to Producing Agents, Address 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, 2d Vice-President 


34 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 


The Prudential 


40th Anniversary, October 13, 1915 





MUTUALIZED 
BENEFITS INCREASED 
A POLICYHOLDERS’ COMPANY 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


FORREST F. DRYDEN, President Home Office, Newark, N. J: 
Incorporated under the laws of the State of New Jersey 
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Nine Months of Progress 


Our delivered business for the 
first nine months of 1915 was the 
largest of any nine months in the 
64 years of our history. It didn’t 
“just happen.” The reason:— 
Popular policies, low net cost, good 
literature, unexcelled assets, ever- 
increasing prestige, intimate rela- 
tions between Home Office and 
Field. Ask any Massachusetts 
Mutual representative ! 


We occasionally have an agency 
opening. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Supt. of Agencies 


Massachusetts Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Mass. 


Incorporated 1851 





AL TNA 


Life Insurance Co. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
ISSUES BOTH 


Participating and Non-Participating 
Life and Endowment Policies 


Also Non-Participating Term Policies 


Agents will find that the policies of this 
Company cover a wider range and 
provide greater benefits than others, 
and are therefore easiest to sell. 


Experienced and successful men, also successful men 
without life insurance experience, may find satisfactory 
opportunity with the AETNA LIFE. Address: 


FRANK BUSHNELL, Agency Secretary, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


or T. B. MERRILL, Supt. of Agencies, 
1005 Insurance Exchange, 175 W. Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO 
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Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract. 
This is a liberal proposition for which men 


A few exceptional 
present. For 


of ability can qualify. 
opportunities are open at 
particulars address: 

John F. Roche, Vice-President 


Organized 1850 


The Manhattan Life | 


Insurance Co., 66 Broadway, New York &@ 


Ambitious, productive and trustworthy 
Life Agents may be benefited by 
corresponding with the 


Berkshire Life Insurance Company 
of Pittsfield, Mass. 


Inc. 1851 
policies with modern provisions. 
Attractive literature. 


W. D. WYMAN, President 
W. S. WELD, Supt. of Agencies 


New 





WHAT IS OPPORTUNITY ? 


As a rule something you crea’e yourself, but working 


conditions help a great deal. That is where we can 
help—if you can deliver. One or two openings of im- 
portance now—but only for the right men. You may 
be the man. It’s your move. 


Pittsburgh Life ana Trust Co. 


Home Office, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HOWARD §. SUTPHEN 


irector of Agencies 


W. C. BALDWIN 


President 











GENERAL MANAGER for WESTERN NEW YORK 
with headquarters at BUFFALO, N. Y. 


WANTED BY 


The Germania Life Insurance Company 
OF NEW YORK 


To an experienced and aggressive fieldman an exceptional opportu- 
nity presents itself for an agency contract, including a liberal collec- 
tion fee, maximum commissions as well as other allowances, which 
will enable him to build up a splendid organization. 

The Company has several other equally attractive vacancies at 
other points. 


Address in confidence, giving full particulars. 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, Super Dencene of Agencies 
50 UNION SQUARE 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 











Warm Personal Interest 


That describes the happy relation existing between the 
Fidelity and its Field Men, and explains why both are 
forging ahead. Maybe you could reach a higher success 
Write to— 


The Fidelity Mutual Life 


in that atmosphere. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


WALTER LE MAR TALBOT, Pres. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Desirable openings in good territory or the 
right men 





National Life Insurance Company 
Montpelier, Vermont 
ORGANIZED 1850 PURELY MUTUAL 

JOSaA- DE BOER, President 





The National Life possesses an unexcelled asset and 
insurance composition. Its service to policyholders 
is scientific, prompt and complete, based absolutely 
upon a mutual and equitable practice. Its low mor- 
tality, high interest earnings and economy of man- 
agement insure low net costs. Its liberal policies 
and practice commend it to field men as a guaranteed 
salesmanship proposition upon which they can readily 
and securely build. The sixty-fifth annual report demon- 
strating these claims, will be sent to any solicitor 
agent or manager on request. 








THE 


METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE co. OF NEW YORK 
Chartered 1874. 


Home Office 47 Cedar St., New York 
An old and well established company, progres- 
sive and up to date in its methods. 
Its PERSONAL ACCIDENT 
AND HEALTH 
are easy to sell. They are superior to those of 
other companies. 
E. H. WINSLOW, President 


Reliable and Energetic Agents 


Contracts 





Wanted 

















| The “Home Life” 


The fifty-fifth annual statement of the Home Life 
Insurance Company, of which George E. Ide is Pres- 
ident, presents a record of substantial benefit to its 





policyholders during the year and a solid growth in 
financial strength. 
Assets increased to $30,631,248.70 after paying to 
policyholders $3,110,507, including dividends of 
$571,024 
The insurance in force was increased by $4,533,420 
and is now 
$120,893,433 
For Agency apply to 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, Supt. of Agents 


256 |. 250" Broedway a0 ly a eee New York, N. Y. 
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Solicitors Contemplating a Change of Location Are Urged to Communicate With the Offices Listed Below, With 


Whom Advantageous Arrangements May be Made. 


Those Having Surplus 


Business to Place Will Also Find This List of Value. 


ALABAMA. 





Birmingham 





LUCIEN C. BROWN, 
Manager 


The Germania Life Insurance Company 
of New York, 


2029}4 Second Avenue. 





Montgomery. 





BRANCH © POWELL, 
General Agents, 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
315-317 Bell Bldg. 





ARKANSAS. 





Little Rock. 





SID B. REDDING, 
Manager For Arkansas, 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
925-929 Southern Trust Bldg. 





CALIFORNIA. 





Los Angeles. 








WILLIAM A. HAMILTON, 
General Agent, 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
803 Herman W. Hellman Building. 


GEO. A. RATHBUN, 
Manager, 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
Wilcox Building. ; 





JOHN NEWTON RUSSELL, Jr., 
Manager, Home Office General Agency, 


The Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Pacific Mutual Building. 





San Francisco. 





A. M. SHIELDS, 
Manager, 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
Crocker Building 


LEE C. ROBENS, 
General Agent for Connecticut, 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Phoenix Bank Building. 





SMITH, THOMAS @ THOMAS, 
General Agents, 


Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Mutual Savings Bank Bldg., 


704 Market St. 


THOMAS W. RUSSELL, 
General Agent, 


Connecticut General Life Insurance Co., 
209 Pearl Street. 





CANADA. 


Montreal. 





A. HOMER VIPOND, 
General Agent, 


New York Life Insurance Co., 
Place D’Armes Square. 





Ottawa. 





JOHN R. @ W. L. REID, 
Managers for Eastern Ontario, 
Sun Life Assurance Co. of Canada. 





COLORADO. 





Denver. 





O. C. WATSON, 
Manager, Colorado-Wyoming Agency, 


Mutual Life Insurance Company of N. Y. 
540-50 Gas and Electric Building. 





CONNECTICUT. 


Hartford. 


ARTHUR J. BIRDSEYE, 
State Agent, 


Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co., 
71-2-3 First National Bank Bldg. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 








Washington. 





JOHN DOLPH, 
Manager, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
916 Munsey Building. 


Co., 





FLORIDA. 


DIRECTORY OF PROMINENT AGENCIES 





Jacksonville. 





F. P. DEARING, 
Manager, 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 
The St. James Building. 





GEORGIA. 





Atlanta. 








BAGLEY @® WILLET, 
General Agents, Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Fourth National Bank Building. 





ILLINOIS. 





Chicago. 





COURTENAY BARBER, 
General Agent, 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
617 People’s Gas Building. 








R. O. DUNKUM, 
Superintendent, 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
Room 412, Connecticut Mutual Building. 





WILLIAM J. BELL, 
Manager, 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Monadnock Building. 


FREDERICK A. GRISWOLD, 
General Agent for Connecticut, 


Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
783 Main Street. 


FRANK H. O. BIERMANN, 
District Manager, 


Federal Life Insurance Co., 
Federal Life Bldg. 168 N. Michigan Avenue 


L. BRACKETT BISHOP, 
Manager, 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
2020 Harris Trust Building. 











W. L. HATHAWAY, 
Manager, 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 
222 Sansome Street. 





DWIGHT G. HOLBROOK, 
Manager for Connecticut, 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York 
125 Trumbull Street. 


, 





WILLIAM B. CARLILE, 
Special Representative, 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
1045 Rookery Building. 























| DARBY A. DAY, 
Manager, Dept. of Chicago, 


The Mutual Life Ins. Co. of New York 
108 South La Salle Street. 
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WILSON WILLIAMS, 
General Agent, 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Denegre Building. 


FRANK CHESTER MANN, 
Manager for Massachusetts, 


The Prudential Insurance Co., 
301-305 Compton Building. 





EDWARD A. FERGUSON, 
Manager, Union Central Life Insurance Co., 
918 Tribune Building. 





JULES GIRARDIN, 
Manager for Illinois, 


Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
108 So. La Salle Street. 





HOBART & OATES, 
General Agents, 


The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
The Rookery. 


B. J. SINAI, 
General Agent, 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
611 People’s Gas Building. 





WYMAN & PALMER, 
General Agents, Berkshire Life Insurance Co., 


1620 Borland Building, 
105 South La Salle Street. 





INDIANA. 





Fort Wayne. 





CHAS. W. ORR, 
Manager, Aetna Life Insurance Co., 
132 East Berry Street. 








IOWA. 





| Ottumwa. 





F. B. CRESSWELL, 
General Agent, 
The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 





KANSAS. 





| Topeka. 


CHARLES A. MOORE, 
General Agent, 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
New England Building. 


| KENTUCKY. 


Louisville. 








HENRY J. POWELL, 
Manager, 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
Equitable Building. 


mage ee igh 


New Orlentis: 








MAINE. 


Portland. 


. PUTNAM STEVENS 
General Agent, 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
82 Exchange Street. 








MARYLAND. 





Baltimore. 


ERNEST J. CLARK, 
State Agent, 


John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
1041-1051 Calvert Building. 





WILLIAM A. DANNER, 
Manager, 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
Equitable Building. 





MEIGS & HEISSE, 
Managers, 


Aetna Life Insurance Co., 
German and Calverts Sts., S. W. 


JONATHAN K. TAYLOR, 
General Agent, 


Provident Life & Trust Co. of Philadelphia, Pa., 
305 Fidelity Building. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 





Boston. 





PERCY V. BALDWIN, 
Manager, Life and Accident Department, 


The Travelers Insurance Co., 
141 Milk Street. 





CHARLES H. FLOOD, 
Manager Home Office Agency, 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
140 Congress St. 





FRANKLIN W. GANSE, 
Manager Home Office Agency 


The Columbian National Life Insurance Co, 
77 Franklin Street. 


FRANK J. HAMMER and VERNON B. SWETT, 
General Agents, 


The Provident Life and Trust Co., 
Merchants Bank Building. 





FRANE L. LEVY, 
General Agent, 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society of U. S., 
Hibernia Bank & Trust Co. Building. 


i t 








JAMES H. LAKE, 
General Agent, Equitable Life Assurance Society, 


Equitable Building, Boston. 
Agency Established 1887. 








MRS. FLORENCE E. SHAAL, 
Manager Woman’s Department, 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
33 Equitable Building, 67 Milk Street. 


CHAS. E. TOWNSEND, 
General Agent, Equitable Life Assurance Society 
Equitable Building, 67 Milk Street. 


Springfield. 





FREDERIC W. FULLER, 
Manager, 


The Equitable Life Assurance’ Society, 
Fuller Building, Main Street. 





Worcester. 





CENTRAL MASSACHUSETTS AGENCY, 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


Macgowan & McGown, General Agents, 
Henry A. Macgowan & Andrew B. McGown, 
Day Building, 306 Main Street. 


MICHIGAN. 


Detroit. 





NATHANIEL REESE, 
General Agent, 


The Provident Life & Trust_Co., 
1218-20 Ford Building. 





CHAS W. PICKELL, 
Manager, 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
gor Chamber of Commerce. 


WM. VAN SICKLE, 
General Manager for Michigan, 


Home Life Insurance Co. of New York, 
Suite 1111, Majestic Building. 





H. WIBIRT SPENCE, 
Manager, 


Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 
Suite 306-316 Penobscot Building. 


WILL A. WAITE, 
Manager, 


Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
510-513 Ford Building. 


MINNESOTA. 


Minneapolis. 


THE W. M. HORNER AGENCY 
for Minnesota, Iowa and South Dakota 


of the Provident Life and Trust Company of Phila- 
delphia. A standardized agency organization giving 
service to patrons and agents. No part-timers 
need apply. 


1147-1154 McKnight Building. 
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MISSOURI. 





Kansas City. 





R. J. LYDDANE, 
General Agent, 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
Gloyd Building. 





St. Louis. 





FRED N. CHENEY, 
Manager, 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 
Chemical Building, 8th and Olive Streets. 





NEW YORK. 





Albany. 





HENRY H. KOHN, 
Manager Phoenix Mutual Life, 


New York, Vermont, New Hampshire, Eastern 
Massachusetts. 





Brooklyn. 





JAS. F. & WM. F. ATKINSON, 
General Agents, 


Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
44 Court Street. 





WARREN T. DIEFENDORF, 
Manager, The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of N. Ys 


for Brooklyn, Long Island and Staten Island, 
164-166 Montague Street. 





CHAS. JEROME EDWARDS, 
Manager, 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
204 Montague Street. 





BERNARD GANZ, 
District Manager, 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
808 Broadway. 


WILLIAM H. RYAN, 
General Agent, 


Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
164 Montague Street. 


SAMUEL S. VOSHELL, 
Superintendent, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
17-19 Flatbush Avenue. 


Buffalo. 


CHARLES F. ADAMS, 
General Manager, 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
42 Erie Co. Bank Bldg. 


H. J. EMERSOYF., 
Manager, 
The Mutual Life Insurance Cv. of New York, 
Brisbane Building. 





JOSEPH E. GAVIN, 


General Agent, 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
Erie County Bank Building. 


WILLIAM JAY MADDEN, 
Manager, 


Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
32 Liberty Street. 





W. G. JUSTICE, 
Special Agent, 
The Provident Life & Trust Co., of Phila., Pa. 
419-423 White Building. 





JOSEPH B. THEBAUD, 
Manager, 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Suite 1002, D. S. Morgan Building. 


FRANK W. TRACY 
Manager, Aetna Life Insurance Co., 
225-226 Fidelity Building. 





Long Island City. 


Cc. V. DYKEMAN, 
Superintendent, 


Prudential Insurance Co. of America, 
9 Jackson Avenue. 


New York City. 


EDWARD WARNER ALLEN 
Manager, 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
220 Broadway. 


LATHROP E. BALDWIN, 
Manager, 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
141 Broadway. 


THOMAS C. BELL, 
Manager, 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 
32 Liberty Street. 


GEO. A. BRINKERHOFF, 
Manager, 


Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 
149 Broadway. 


The 





CHARLES A. BRYAN, 
Manager, 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
120 Broadway. 


IVES & MYRICK, 
Managers, 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
38 Nassau Street. 





HENRY HALE & SON, 
Managers, Metropolitan District, 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
120 Broadway. 





ROBERT H. HARDY 
Manager, 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co, of New York, 
1170 Broadway. 


ROBERT J. MIX, 
Manager, 


The Prudential Insurance Co. of America, 
20 Vesey Street. 





Rochester. 





H. R. LEWIS, 
General Agent, 


Union Central Life Insurance Co., 
680-4-5 Granite Building. 





Yonkers. 








R. K. STOWE, 
Manager, 
General Agency Southeastern New York, 
Aetna Life Insurance Co. 
5 Getty Square Station Building. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 








Raleigh. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE CO. | 
OF NEWARK, Net, | 

John C. Drewry, 

State Agent for North Carolina, | 
Masonic Temple. | 

| 

| 





McPHERSON & BARNES, 
General Agents for North Carolina, 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Rooms 401-405 Commercial National Bank Bldg. 





OHIO. | 





Cincinnati. 





J. W. IREDELL, JR., & SON, 
General Managers, | 


Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
517-524 Union Trust Building. 





M. W. MACK, 
General Agent, 


The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Traction Building, Fifth and Walnut Streets. 





Cleveland. 





HERMAN MOSS 
General Agent, 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
Third Floor, Hippodrome Building. 








OLMSTED BROS. & CO., 
State Agents, Ohio and Indiana, 


National Life Insurance Co. of Vermont, 
413 Williamson Building. 


Columbus. 


J. C. CAMPBELL, 
State Agent for Ohio and West Virginia, 


John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
6th Floor Hartman Bldg., W. Cor. 








UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS-URBANA 


wii 
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ENGLISH & FUREY, N. D. SILLS, 
OKL AHOMA. General Agents, Manager, Virginia and North Carolina, 
Berkshire Life Insurance Co., Sun Life Insurance Co. of Canada, 
| i eal : . First National Bank Building. 817-818 Mutual Building. 
Oklahoma City. rr 
eee Se cot fae e ROYAL S. GOLDSBURY, ; £O° Swink, 
J. et J 7 General Agent, Manager for Virginia, 
; : anaget, Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co., Atlantic Life Insurance Co., 
National Life Insurance Co. of Vermont, Park Building. Suite 111-112, Mutual Assurance Society Bldg. 


Suite roor Colcord Building. 











W. S. STIMMEL, 

















































































































. J. WOOD, , ; 
* " os sf Genetaitaean: WASHINGTON. 
ve wa A ‘ ae. John Hancock Mutual Life Ins. Co. of Boston, 
ederal Life Insurance Co. sya: 
: Farmers’ Bank Building. 
30x Terminal Bldg. ane Seattle. 
GRAHAM C. WELLS, WALTER C. HENRY, 
General Agent ¢ Manager, 
A. ; 
PENNSYLV ANI The Provident Life & Trust Co. of Philadelphia, The Aetna Life Insurance Company, 
618-621 Oliver Building. : “The Aetna Corner,’’ 
. ise i“ =n i he Central Building. 
Clarion. * 
| THE EDWARD A. WOODS AGENCY, Inc., k 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society Spokane. 
FREDERICK V. BROWN, of the United States, ee a. 
. ; ane . Mc ’ 
| The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. Equitable Floor, Frick Building. — : 
Agency Manager, 
| om The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
| Sip W. M. WOOD, : Empire State Building. 
Spe Manager, United States Life Insurance Co., 
| 615 Empire Building. — 
JAMES M. DICKEY, Oh - WEST VIRGINIA. 
Manager, ; 
The Mutual Life Insurance Co., TENNESSEE. Chéeston. 
Masonic Temple. : f 
ans aye i Chattanooga. JOHN PATRICK, 
epiade ee =, ‘General Agent, 
O DURHAM J. W. BISHOP, Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
BOURNE & ’ Manager, Home Office District, 804 Union Building, 
General Agents, The Volunteer State Life Insurance Company 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co., James Building. Huntimgton. 
405-414 Stephen Girard Building. : 
= Memphis. a DAN H. HOLTON, 
FANSLER & HOFFMAN, The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
General Agents, SIBLEY & ERSKINE, Rooms 10-21, 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co., General Agents, Miller-Ritter Bldg. 
650, Bullitt Building. The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co., — 
i Germania Savings Bank Building. Wheeling. 
Cc. A. FOEHL, as b_ Bes 
Manager Ordinary Dept., Eastern Pennsylvania, VIRGINIA. GEORGE BAIRD, 
Prudential Insurance Co. of America, Manager, 
Eighth Floor, North American Building. Norfolk. Mutual Life Insurance. Co..of News¥ork, 
ag es 3 : 1H i ; Schmulbach Building. 
E. O. MOSIER, RAYMOND R. RICHARDSON, 
General Agent, General Agent, H. M. KIMBERLAND, 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society, The Equitable Life Assurance Society, General Manager, 
Arcade Building. 613-616 Bank of Commerce Bldg. 


The Union Central Life Insurance Co., 
= — 305-6-7 Board of Trade Building. 


E. H. PLUMMER & SON, Richmond. 
General Agents, Berkshire Life Insurance Co., 

















T. ARCHIBALD CARY, 




















pa Walace eet. General Agent for Virginia and North Carolina, HY not have 
—_—_—_—__—- ——_—_—_— ———— The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
JACOB WEIL, 906 Times-Dispatch Bldg. y our name 
General Agent, ; ; 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society, DIGGS & MOSELEY, appear wit h t h e 
208 Commercial Trust Bldg. General Agents, | L e Wi 5 
= = The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co., | ve 1 res e 
Pittsburgh. 604-606 Mutual Bldg. 
* _ | 
T. J. DANNER, Jr., THE D. R. MIDYETTE CO., CARDS 5 00 PER 
Manager, South M. 
Nets = Pee! era ae GOST e YEAR 
The Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Co., The Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Co., ‘ 





736 Oliver Building. 9o01-2-3-4 American National Bank Building. 














